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“IM THE TOP!’ 


The $2,000 Rambouillet Stud Ram 
of the 1951 National Ram Sale. 


When it is time 
to ship and sell 
your livestock 





like this a 








Simply do 
this 





and you have many doubts 
as to where to go or how 
to sell 


like this 











SMART IDEA? You bet it is, as thousands of 
Western livestock producers agree. 


Don't let the other fellow tell you what he thinks 
they are worth — SHIP ‘EM ALL TO DENVER and 
let the strong competition set your true value. It 
costs very little to market at 


DENVER 


ae oe 





Tops Among Western 
Livestock Price- 
Basing Markets 
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Briefly Sheaking... 


Good Ram Selling Season 

“All Records Smashed Again” headlines the 36th National Ram Sale report, a $2500 Suffolk was sold at the 
Idaho Sale, a pen of Rambouillets brought $660 a head at Oregon, and prices generally were good around the 
auction circuit. Whitefaced breeds rose to first place in popularity. Pages 8-20. 


Bigger Lamb Crops From Better Fed Ewes 
That larger lamb crops result from increased feeding of ewes after breeding is shown by an experiment 
now in progress at the Montana Experiment Station. So far as we know, this is the first time an official report 


of such work has been made, and results of further study at the Montana Station will be watched with great 


interest. Page 27. 


Meats Work at Colleges 

More than 3,600 men students and over 600 women students were enrolled in meats courses in the United 
States and Canada during the 1949-50 college year, the National Live Stock and Meat Board says. Eighteen 
colleges reported an enrollment of more than 100 men students. To provide an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas on the teaching of meats, the Board sponsors a Reciprocal Meat Conference just prior to its own annual 


meeting each year. Page 38. 


Convention Fun 

The Union Pacific Railroad is planning a special convention train to the National Convention in Portland, 
Oregon, December 4-7. Not much has been revealed yet about the important work to be done, and the good 
time to be had at the convention, but “Skiway to the Clouds” suggests an exciting and beautiful ‘side trip . . . 


Hawaiian airline companies are sponsoring a post-convention trip to their romantic isles . . . “looks like fun.” 
Page 22. 


This Month’s Quiz 

Sheepmen are divided in their opinion as to whether or not wool will be able to hold its own against synthe- 
tics. Most of them have a sound faith in the ability of the product they produce to maintain its position on the 
basis of its, as yet, unequalled merits. Others are not so sure, think that through big advertising campaigns, etc., 


synthetics may push wool into the background. Page 33. 


Australia’s Big Sheep Show 

The Australian wool check for the year ended June 30, 1951, amounted to $1,431,562,500 . . . “a remarkable 
yield from one staple industry in a still sparsely settled continent with only 8,316,000 inhabitants.” In keeping 
with this spectacular wool-sale the great Sydney show this year was also a record one. Fourteen hundred stud 
sheep . . . most of them flown in air transports ... competed for the coveted awards. And the most coveted one, 


grand championship, was won by a small, comparatively unknown breeder. Page 36. 
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| | UTAH STATE RAM SALE 


Spanish Fork, Utah - Oct. 4, 1951 


COLONEL E. O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


OVER 400 TOP-QUALITY RAMS 
— FIVE LEADING BREEDS — 





Coming — December 6th 
BRED EWE SALE 


Address Inquiries to: Spanish Fork, Utah 
UTAH STATE RAM SALE Registered and Unregistered Ewes 
From Leading Purebred Flocks 
Alden Olsen, Secretary — ALL BREEDS — 








SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











CONVENTION TIME IS DRAWING NEAR... 
Make Your Plans for the National Now 
See Pages 22-23 











CONSIGNORS BUYERS 
. THE e 


e 5TH ANNUAL COLORADO RAM SALE e 
: 24 OCTOBER 1951 . 


\ ® & 
e 
* 


BRINGS YOU e 


. 450HEAD .° 
*. RAMS .- 


» ® © 
HIGHEST QUALITY ALL BREEDS 


Lamont Pavilion, 46th and Lafayette Streets, Denver, Colorado 


For Information Write 
COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Box 6650 — Denver 16 











COLUMBIA SHOW 


Arrangements for the 8th National Col- 
umbia Show and Sale are well under way, 
according to Secretary A. C. Esplin, 112 
North Main, Logan, Utah. The dates are 
October 15-16 and the place, Minot, North 
Dakota. 


U. P. SHEEP FILM 


From the traditional shepherd’s crook 
to the modern “Lambulance,” the sheep 
industry of the West is covered in Union 
Pacific Railroad’s newest agricultural film. 
Entitled “Western Sheep”, the 16-milli- 
meter color and sound film runs 20 minutes 
in length and is the sixth agricultural 
motion picture to be produced by the 
railroad. 

Joe W. Jarvis, supervisor of the U. P. 
Agricultural Development Department, an- 
nounced recently at the railroad’s Omaha 
headquarters that the film will have its 
first showing this fall when Union Pacific’s 
unique agricultural improvement car visits 
15 major livestock centers. The markets, 
all on U. P., include St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Marysville, Kansas; 
Omaha; Cheyenne, Wyoming; Salt Lake 
City; Butte, Montana; Ogden, Utah; San 
Bernardino, California, Los Angeles; Taco- 
ma, Washington; Seattle, Portland, Spo- 
kane and Denver. 

During the fall and winter when the 
agricultural improvement car tours the 11 
Western States served by U.P., stopping 
at numerous small communities, the rail- 
road's agricultural agents will show “West- 
ern Sheep” at meetings of producers. 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALISTS 
NEEDED ABROAD 


Six hundred agricultural specialists from 
all parts of the United States are needed 
to represent this country abroad in techni- 
cal cooperation programs, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture stated recently. 
Appointments are exempt from civil ser- 
vice examinations. The greatest need is for 
individuals trained in research or exten- 
sion work, pest and disease control, agri- 
cultural engineering, economics and mar- 
keting and social sciences. Salaries for the 
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seven Classes of specialists range from 
$5,370 to $10,330 a year. Candidates 
preferably should be from 30 to 60 years 
old. Applicants over 60 may be considered 
for some assignments. Traveling expenses 
to foreign positions and other allowances 
will be granted. 

Interested persons should write to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRIVATE GRANT FOR HALOGETON 
STUDY 


The Richfield Oil Corporation has made 
a grant of $10,000 to the state of Nevada 
to finance research leading to the control 
of Halogeton, a noxious weed which 
poisons sheep, cattle and wildlife. Known 
as the Nevada-Richfield Halogeton Re- 
search Project, the activity will attempt to 
(1) determine scientifically the effect of 
Halogeton on livestock and wildlife; (2) 
find effective methods of preventing and 
curing Halogeton poisoning; (3) study the 
relation of Halogeton to its environment; 
and (4) publish progress reports as rapidly 
as useful scientific information is developed 
as a public service to all. 

—Western Livestock Journal 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
PREMIUM LIST 


The premium list for the 41st Annual 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, 
October 6 to 13, 1951, is available. Write 
to the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position at North Portland, Oregon if you 
want a copy. 


THE COVER 


We are indebt- 
ed to Assistant 
Secretary Edwin 
E. Marsh for our 
exceptional cover 
picture. It was 
taken two days 
before the Na- 
tional Ram Sale 
opened, but from 

ee his serene and 
untroubled expression, the ram knew his 
worth. Bred by the Nielson Sheep Com- 
pany of Ephraim, Utah, he was the center 
of spirited bidding that finally ended with 
Sylvan J. Pauly of the Pauly Ranch, Deer 
Lodge, Montana, getting him on the $2000 
bid. By special request, Kendra and Ay- 
liffe (Missy to her friends, and they're 
many) Jones, lovely daughters of Secre- 
tary and Mrs. J. Melvon Jones, held the 
ram. 
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MONTANA RAM SALE 





TARGHEES 
COLUMBIAS 
RAMBOUILLETS 
CROSSBREDS 


SUFFOLKS 
HAMPSHIRES 


615 HEAD 


“From Montana’s Finest Breeders” 


SEPTEMBER 24 


MILES CITY, MONTANA 


Sponsored by 


Montana Wool Growers Ass’n 


Helena, Montana 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Sylvan P. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
Frank Roddie, Brady, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 


‘Angus McIntosh, President 


Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Jchnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bide., San Angelo 

Frank Roddie, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
Milton Mercer, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Joseph G. Trotter, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


To non-members $5.00 


per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 


1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Executive Committee Highlights | 


E mid-summer meetings of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Association and 
the Council of Directors of the American 
Wool Council were held for two days 
(August 22 and 23) following the record- 
breaking 36th National Ram Sale (details 
of sale in this issue). 

Executive Committee interest was ex- 
tremely keen with relation to the many 
problems confronting the industry. The 
announced Government proposed action 
(which has at this time not been taken to 
any extent) of issuance of certificates of 
necessity permitting rapid tax amortization, 
Government loans, etc. for increased pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers was thoroughly 
covered by the Council of Directors and 
coupled closely with this was the discus- 
sion and action taken by the Executive 
Committee on the increased production 
program of the Association. The Commit- 
tee asked that President Steiwer appoint 
a committee “to prepare a statement in the 
form of a booklet of a positive program 
for the increased production of lamb and 
wool,” such as had been outlined by Presi- 
dent Steiwer before Committees in Con- 
gress and Economic Stabilizer Eric John- 
ston—this Committee to meet September 
13 to get the project under way. 


It was pointed out that a proposal had 
been made to provide $500,000,000 for 
increased production of synthetic fibers to 
be paid back through rapid tax amortiza- 
tion. It was suggested that if this amount 
was spent to improve the ranges for for- 
age, the quantity of natural fiber could be 
doubled. The question of tax relief for 
increasing wool production was discussed, 
but the Committee decided: 

“We are against any accelerated tax 
amortization program.” 

Don Clyde, Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation, summed up the thinking of the 
Committee with the following: “I think 
we should be against any and all tax re- 
lief or subsidies to any industry, including 
ourselves. I think as a wool growing indus- 
try we don’t need anybody to come out 
here and clear ground; we don't need 
subsidies or tax relief, we just need a fair 
competitive effort. I think there is nothing 
so devastating as the uncertainty we are 
faced with today; the uncertainty in mar- 
kets, the uncertainty as to what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing regarding ceil- 
ings on wool and lambs, and the uncertain- 
ty as to tenure on Federal lands.” 
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Association efforts relative to price roll- 
backs and price ceilings on wool and 
lambs, coupled with the rescheduling by 
the Senate Committee of hearings-to again 
permit livestock slaughter quotas were dis- 
cussed. These were all determined to be 
unworkable and a discouragement to pro- 
duction, the one thing most needed to 
stabilize the economy and assist the emer- 
gency effort. 

The report of the May 24 Association 
scabies meeting was presented by Vice 
President John Breckenridge. It was an- 
nounced that a $50,000 fund for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for the eradica- 
tion of sheep scab was approved by the 
Congress. The Executive Committee 
adopted a resolution recommending “to 
the B.A.I. that the effort for scab control 
be concentrated in one area for such funds 
as are and have been made available for 
that particular job and that area be cleaned 
up first and then move on to the adjacent 
area and clear up as they go.” The Com- 
mittee also requested “that the B.A.I. con- 





APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the current 
fiscal year provide for $50,000 to 
be used in the eradication of sheep 
scab. 

The cooperative work fund for 
range improvement by the Forest 
Service in the amount of $700,000 
was also appropriated. This repre- 
sents the money earmarked by the 
Granger-Thye Act for this work and 
comes from the fees paid by the per- 
mittees on the basis of 2 cents per 
sheep and goat month and 10 cents 
per cattle month. 

There is a “joker” attached, how- 
ever, which states that the Forest 
Service can spend from this appro- 
priation on any forest, no more than 
three times the amount spent from 
non-Federal funds. In other words 
the permittee must supply (in addi- 
tion to that already paid by him for 
range improvements) one-fourth of 
the money spent on his range. This 
is rather rough treatment in view of 
the present attitude of the Forest Ser- 
vice on permitting improvements. 











tinue their effort at eradicating scab until 
the nation is entirely free of scabies and 
that they continue to request appropria- 
tions for their activities to complete the job 
in the shortest possible time.” . 

Ken Sexton, Chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Association, reported 
on the problem of freight rates and pointed 
out that this was a most important time 
for consideration of freight-problems for 
products of the industry. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s . Docket No. 
30416, Class Rates investigation within the 
eleven Western States and Docket : No. 
30660 affecting rates to and from this 
area to all parts of the United States are 
particularly important to the economy of 
these States. (Reported in this issue). 

The administration of grazing on Federal 
lands received much attention largely at 
this time because of the scheduled hear- 
ings in Washington, D. C. on S. 1149—a 
bill to reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture providing for the transfer of the 
Bureau of Land Management from the De- 
partment of Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It was determined: “That until there is 
a settled land policy we must oppose Sec- 
tion 7 of S. 1149 transferring the Bureau 
of Land Management to the Department 
of Agriculture and that the Administrative 
Procedures Act (providing for hearings and 
judicial appeal) must be made a part of 
any land legislation.” 

“The work of the Stockmen’s Grazing 
Committee in preparing a bill (providing 
for a uniform code of procedure for the 
administration of Fedeal grazing lands) 
should be continued and that it be the 
recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Wool. Growers Asso- 
ciation that Section 2 (expresses the back- 
ground and legislative intent) of the pro- 
posed bill be eliminated.” 

The Committee went on record “as being 
in opposition to any wool allocation 
scheme.” (Current reports now indicate 
that international wool allocation proposals 
have been abandoned.) 

The work of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee with relation to capital 
gains for livestock was approved and par- 
ticularly the amendment now pending in 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The Executive Committee decided to 
separate the holding of the National Ram 
Sale and the summer meetings. The last 
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week in June was decided upon for the 
time and South Dakota was selected as 
the site for the 1952 mid-summer meeting 
of the Executive Committee and the Coun- 
cil of Directors. It is planned to hold these 
meetings in a different State each year 
and to give preference to those States 
which, because of lack of facilities, are 
unable to accommodate a National Con- 
vention. 

The 37th Annual Ram Sale will be held 
at the North Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
on August 18 and 19, 1952. 

The 88th Annual Convention has been 
set for December, 1952 in Chicago, Illinois, 
immediately following the International 
Live Stock Exposition. 

Don’t forget the 87th Annual Conven- 
tion, December 4 through 7, 1951, Port- 
land, Oregon. Make your plans now! It 
will be worth while.—J.M.]J. 





Minimum Legal Ceilings 
HE extension of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 includes the Wherry 
Amendment which provides: “No ceiling 
shall be established or maintained for any 
agricultural commodity below 90 per 
centum of the price received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951 as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
The Bureau of Agricultural. Economics 


reports the minimum legal ceilings for agri- 


cultural commodities as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with the state- 
ment that “the estimated average prices 
prevailing to producers as of May 19 do 
not constitute the final legal minimums 
for ceiling purposes but rather serve as 
useful reference points. The prices by 
grades will be developed from time to 
time when appropriate.” 

The legal minimum for ceiling price 
established for all grease wool per pound 
is 95.4 cents; the price published by B.A.E. 
is 77.1 cents for August 15, 1951. The 
published parity for wool on August 15, 
1951 is 56.7 cents per grease pound. The 
legal minimum for lambs is $29.20 per 
hundred alive; the price by B.A.E. on 
August 15 is $29.80; for sheep $15.10, 
price $15.00; and for beef cattle $26.40, 
price $29.10. Here again, these ceiling 
prices are for all grades, but when ceilings 
are established they will have to be ad- 
justed for grade in accordance with the 
law. 

There is nothing new (September 4) 
regarding ceilings on lamb. Rumor has 
it that ceilings will be announced before 
too long. It is known that some of the 
packer representatives have met with the 
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O.P.S. officials on ceiling prices for lamb, 
presumably at wholesale. No lamb ad- 
visory committee has been appointed cov- 
ering grower representation, which is no 
deviation from the past. 

It has been indicated that the basing 
point will be Denver, Colorado, with choice 
lamb carcass at a ceiling from 56 to 57 
cents per pound with yearlings 8 to 10 
cents per pound below that figure. This is 
just a guess, but if it has any foundation 
in fact, it would appear the O.P.S. in- 
tends to “bear down” on yearlings. 


OPS Names Raw Wool 


Advisory Committee 


EMBERS of the Raw Wool Advisory 
Committee to the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization include the following, according 
to a statement in the Daily News Record 
on August 16th: 

W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon, president 
National Wool Growers Association; Frank 
Roddie, Brady, Texas, president, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association; Ro- 
bert Dailey, Flandreau, South Dakota, 
president, South Dakota Wool Marketing 
Association; Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, 
N.M., president, New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association and director, National Wool 
Marketing Corp.; J. C. Petersen, Spen- 
cer, Iowa, president, National Lamb Feed- 
ers Association; Paul Blood, Morrill, Ne- 
braska, a rancher; A. J. Blakely, Grinnell, 
Iowa, past president, Iowa Wool Growers 
Association; J. F. Walker, Gambier, Ohio, 
founder, Ohio Wool Growers Co-operative 
Association; G. W. Butts, Devil’s Lake, 
North Dakota, former director, North Da- 
kota Cooperative Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion; John Dangberg, Minden, Nevada, 
sheep and cattle rancher; Fred T. Earwood, 
Sonora, Texas, past president, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association; Hor- 
ace K. Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas, sheep 
breeder; Gavin McKerrow, Peewaukee, 
Wisconsin, director, Wisconsin Wool Mar- 
keting Association (comprising both grow- 
ers and dealers); Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana, past president, National 
Wool Growers Association; Charles Redd, 
LaSal, Utah; C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, 
Texas, past president, National Wool 
Growers Association; G. N. Winder, Craig, 
Colorado, past president, National Wool 
Growers Association; E. L. Moody, Rush- 
ville, N. Y.; Leroy Moore, Douglas, Wyo- 
ming, director, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. Nominated to the committee, 
but acceptance not yet received by OPS 
was B. H. Thomas, Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
president, Kentucky Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 





REMEMBER YOUR WOOL 
PROMOTION FEE 


One Hundred percent grower sup- 
port for wool promotion work is more 
vital than ever before — now that 
synthetics are such a threat. Wool 
must keep its place among the fibers 
—“at the top.” 

If the ten cents per bag for wool 
promotion is not deducted from your 
wool account sales, won’t you please 
send in the proper amount to the 
American Wool Council, Inc., 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 

The wool promotion fund is in- 
cluded in your membership dues if 
they are deducted from your wool 
sales account. 











International Wool 
Conference Adjourns 


E Wool Committee of the Interna- 

tional Materials Conference announced 
the last week in August that it had ar- 
rived at the end of its present series of 
meetings without reaching agreement on 
recommendations to be made to govern- 
ments. 

Except for a few weeks’ recess, the Wool 
Committee has been in session in Washing- 
ton since the beginning of April and has 
given careful consideration to the world 
wool situation, particularly as it may: de- 
velop during the forthcoming year. The 
Committee has considered whether inter- 
national action is necessary at this time, 
what types of action might be practicable, 
and whether recommendations should be 
made to governments for special measures 
to carry out an agreed plan for distribu- 
tion® or to regulate prices. 

The Committee has given full regard to 
the numerous factors that may be expected 
to influence future wool supplies and mar- 
ket operations. Those include production 
forecasts, estimated civilian and defense re- 
quirements, price trends, conservation of 
wool supplies, the production and use of 
substitute fibers, the absence of any further 
Joint Organization stocks, and certain ab- 
normal carryovers of wool from 1950-51 
production. Some increase in wool pro- 
duction is anticipated. Increased defense 
requirements on the one hand may be off- 
set by the downward trend in civilian con- 
sumer demand on the other hand. 





*Allocations. 
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HALOGETON FUND SOON 
TO BE AVAILABLE 


To rid western ranges of the Halo- 
geton menace, an appropriation of 
$2,300,000 is well on its way through 
Congress. The House has approved 
the supplemental appropriations 
measure containing it and the bill is 
expected to receive favorable action 
in the Senate as it has been approved 
by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement will receive $2,000,000 and 
the Indian Service $800,000. The 
money will be spent in eradication 
work in certain areas of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming. 














The Wool Committee’s examination re- 
vealed that it is particularly difficult to as- 
sess with any degree of certainty the wool 
marketing outlook and on the interpretation 
of the statistical position for the coming 
wool year there were differences of opin- 
ion in the Committee. 

While the Committee is terminating its 
present session it will, of course, continue 
in being and stand ready to meet in ac- 
cordance with its rules of procedure to 
advise governments on any developments 
in the wool situation. Arrangements will 
be made by the Committee to keep the 
statistical situation under review and to 
collect any necessary data for that pur- 
pose.—Foreign Crops and Markets 





Reasons for Australia’s 
Objections to Allocations 


HE reasons advanced by Prime Minister 

Robert G. Menzies for Australia’s re- 
fusal to become a party to any world wool 
allocation program, according to informa- 
tion received by The Wool Bureau, on 
August 23rd, are based upon the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

1. The Government of Australia is satis- 
fied that no case has been made for inter- 
ference with the auction system, except in 
time of war. 

2. A thorough technical examination has 
shown the impracticability of operating any 
form of allocations without impairment of 
the auction system. 

3. There does not exist at the present 
time any ground for the adoption of any 
special wool distribution measures, or for 
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the regulation of wool prices. 

4. The Australian Government is op- 
posed to any proposal that exporting coun- 
tries should impose wool price ceilings. 


FREIGHT RATE 
AFFAIRS... 


More Freight to Pay 

NCREASES of 6 percent in the western 

and southern territories, 9 percent in 
the eastern territory and 6 percent between 
the three territories were granted the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its decision in Ex Parte 175 on 
August 2, 1951. 

The rates, which, except for grain, be- 
came effective on August 28th, are not 
made a part of the permanent freight rate 
structure. That is, they may be continued 
only until the further order of the Com- 
mission and not later than February 28, 
1953. 

The Commission’s decision was based 
largely on “developing of a transportation 
system by rail adequate to meet the needs 
of national defense.” This, the Commis- 
sion held, “warrants a degree of liberality 
in decision, not otherwise to be taken into 
account.” 

The decision calls attention to the fact 
that the railroads had on order August 1, 
1951 some 144,810,000 freight cars with 
a cost of $760,256,500 and on July 1, 1951 
they had on order 2233 diesel locomotives 
costing $334, 950,000; also that they have 
other improvements planned which will run 
their expenditures and capital investments 
over many millions of dollars. Much of 
this outlay, the Commission states, is being 
made “under the encouragement, if not 
insistence, of the Government and the 
shipping public, with national defense 
primarily in mind.” 

What is difficult for the livestock men 
to understand is this: 

The Commission, in its comments on 
animals and products in its report in 
Ex Parte 175, shows increasing losses of 
revenue from livestock shipments each 
year from 1946 through 1950, when the 
gross revenue from such business was 
$19,379,103 under that of 1946. This in- 
dicates “a radical change in the transporta- 
tion of much of this traffic,” says the Com- 
mission. Yet it fails to give any special 
consideration to livestock rates even 
though such a situation violates Section 
15A(2) of the law which requires that 
rates must not be more than the traffic 
will bear, and certainly does not follow the 
Commission’s instructions to the ‘roads in 
previous decisions not to “price themselves 
out of the market.” 





As previously stated the fact that live- 
stock was not given special consideration 
by the Commission is difficult to under- 
stand, particularly in view of the fact that 
on certain commodities including sugar, 
fresh fruits, lumber, coal, grain, and iron 
ore, maximum increases are set up by the 
Commission. The only favor granted. live- 
stock is that “no increase is proposed in 
charges for loading and unloading live- 
stock.” 

In commenting on wool rates in the cur- 
rent report, the Commission makes. this 
statement: “It is urged that if the per- 
centage increase is authorized on wool, 
it should be subjected to a maximum and an 
appropriate maximum would be the per- 
centage increase applied to the rates on im- 
ported wool from the Pacific Coast ports 
to Boston.” But again, no specific mention 
is made of wool in the findings. 

The Commission says that it will give 
consideration to “any necessary readjust- 
ment or correction which circumstances 
may warrant, if brought to their attention 
in the manner prescribed under our rules 
and practices’"—-which means costly pro- 
cedure under formal complaint. While 
shippers may be pleased that the railroads 
were not granted their full request for a 
15 percent increase, many of them may 
feel like the Utah Citizens Rate Associa- 
tion which wired President Truman in pro- 
test to the increases. Included in the wire 
was this statement: “All four major in- 
termountain and Pacific Coast railroads are 
advertising earnings more than adequate 
to offset increased costs. All the principles 
of a free competitive economy are being 
undermined by this persistent disregard by 
the ICC of shippers’ interest . . . If the 
intent of Congress in creating the ICC was 
the protection of the carriers only, then it 
is high time that Congress, through your 
direction, appoint a commission to look 
after the welfare of the shipper . . . ” 


~ 


The Class Rate Cases 


TATES west of the Rocky Mountains are 
faced with two important class freight 
rate cases—Docket 30416 covering class 
rates within the Mountain-Pacific territory 
and Docket 30660 dealing with class rates 
on shipments from the Mountain-Pacific 
area to all parts of the entire country. 
While only ten percent of the Nation’s 
traffic moves under class rates, such rates 
are recognized as the primary or basic 
rates on which the entire freight rate struc- 
ture is founded. They determine what the 
commodity rates will be. Livestock and 
wool, of course, move under commodity 
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rates. Therefore, these two new dockets 
mentioned above are very important ones 
indeed. They come to the front now be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recently prescribed a uniform basis 
of class rates throughout the entire terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains under 
Docket 28300 after a six-year study, and 
has ordered the railroads in Docket 28310 
to set up and maintain uniform freight 
classifications through the entire country. 
Both of these orders are to become ef- 
fective around January 1, 1952. 

As we understand it, the present class 
rates in the Mountairn-Pacific territory are 
the same as those in effect in the Western 
Trunk line territory (east of Denver to the 
Mississippi River) before the recent ad- 
justment under 28300, plus a 15 percent 
mark-up. The 15 percent mark-up is based 
on the theory that operating costs in the 
Mountain-Pacific territory are greater than 
those in the Western Trunk line area. 

The Public Utilities Commissions of the 
States in the Mountain-Pacific territory 
are handling these class rate cases. It will 
be one of their main objectives to elimi- 
nate this 15 percent “arbitrary” and have 
the same level of class rates applied west 
of the Rocky Mountain as have now been 
ordered for the Western Trunk line area. 
Since the only study of operating costs 
shows that in the Mountain-Pacific area 
they are only 103 percent of the average 
for the entire nation while in the Western 
Trunk Line area they are 105 percent of 
such average, the Utilities Commissions be- 
lieve they have good grounds to support 
their contention that the 15 percent mark- 
up is discriminatory. 

Because these class rate cases are of 
such vital importance, livestock producers 
will, of course, want to render every as- 
sistance possible to their State commis- 
sions. 

A pre-hearing conference on these cases 
has been set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Salt Lake City for Sep- 
tember 6, 1951. At that time discussion 
will be centered around the type of evi- 
dence that may be submitted and other 
procedure in the formal hearings that will 
come later. Representatives of all public 
utility commissions in the Mountain-Pacific 
area are expected to attend the hearing. 





Counting, Marking and 
Weighing of Wool 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

on August 14th suspended until March 

14, 1952 the railroads’ proposal to can- 
(Continued on page 48) 








NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1949, 1950, 1951 





1949 1950 1951 
No. Price Per No. Price Per No. Price Per 
Sold Head Sold Head Sold oss __Head 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs .................... 17 $310.29 20 $706.25 21 $580.71 
Registered Pens of 5........ 70 116.60 60 240.42 60 343.75 
Range Rams ................-.-- 173 101.60 212 172.10 234 274.40 
Total Rambouillets 
sold and averages........ 260 119.29 292 222.72 815 808.03 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs .................... 21 231.90 16 353.44 18 438.06 
Registered Pens of 5........ 85 95.29 Bu 164.12 60 186.25 
Range Rams 
ON 5 160 66.25 80 108.75 107 96.64 
pS er ee ee 86 51.74 70 71.57 80 81.17 
Total Hampshires 
sold and averages........ 302 84.21 223 128.79 215 148.07 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs .................... 41 305.12 26 639.62 $2 587.81 
Registered Pens of 5........ 155 94.37 91 198.13 108 200.93 
Range Rams 
ERENT TEE 232 91.78 210 180.54 271 169.34 
tee i 46 61.25 . 29 145.68 5 120.00 
Total Suffolks 
sold and averages ........ 474 108.138 356 215-72 416 209.13 
COLUMBIAS: 
ae fee. ........... 16 243.75 16 270.63 17 370.59 
Registered Pens of -5........ 45 101.38 40 150.00 48 271.88 
Rene Teme. .................. 324 55.73 217 136.30 236 212.61 
Total Columbias 
sold and averages ........ 385 68.88 273 146.18 801 230.98 
CORRIEDALES: 
Single Studs ..................-- 1 BM Perr athe cgeaas.” Ae 
Registered Pens of 5........ 5 A Se aes ee ee eg ee 
Range Rams .................... 5 ON et he = Bn 10 150.00 
Total Corriedales 
sold and averages.....,.. 11 a a Ts See 10 150.00 
PANAMAS: 
Single: Studs .................... 1 200.00 2 122.50 1 335.00 
Range Rams ................-.-- 80 58.41 74 103.04 83 244.58 
Total Panamas 
sold and averages........ 81 55.22 76 103.55 84 245.65 
TARGHEES: 
ee eee ee 20 76.25 29 139.65 
CROSSBREDS: 
Columbia-Rambouillet .... 19 ere ic a eee a oo eh 
Panama-Rambouillet  ...... 5 Coon | LT ogee ee, oo eee ae tn a Ee eee ee 
Suffolk-Hampshire  .......... 152 67.48 153 124.79 160 117.81 
MITTEE oe eee See 10 360.00 
pO A es een 1949 1689 en $ 89.51 
"ill Maes os ss 1950 1893 ee _ Rt $171.53 
5 EEE 1951 1540 A a innnctinretnrnsicicnccenl $216.90 
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All Records Again Smashed 


) NCREASED sheep production got another “shot in the 
arm” at North Salt Lake on August 20 and 21. The occasion was 
the 36th National Ram Sale, where unrivaled demand for white- 
face rams, used for replacement production, confirmed the opin- 
ions of industry observers that the increase in the stock sheep 
population which commenced during 1950, is continuing, and 
probably at a more rapid rate. 

While blackface ram prices in some classifications lost ground 
slightly as compared to last year, consignors of these breeds should 
look forward to the future with optimism, realizing that increased 
production of the foundation stock, as evidenced by the whiteface 
sale, will mean demand for more blackface rams and greater 
market lamb production in the years ahead. 

One evidence of increased attendance at this year’s sale was 
the demand for sale catalogs which exceeded the estimates of 
the management, as buyers from 10 States and Canada got into 
the spirited bidding. Another evidence was the fact that this 
year's crowds overflowed the increased bleacher facilities. 

Most spectacular price rise was in the Panama breed. The 
$245.65 sale average of this breed was 137 percent above last 
year’s Panama average. Other leading breed averages and per- 
centages compared with last year’s sale are as follows: Rambouil- 
lets, $308.03 per head, 38 percent increase; Columbias, 
$230.98, 58 percent increase; Hampshires, $148.07, 15 percent 
increase; Suffolks, $209.13, three percent decrease. 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana, evi- 
dently believes that good flocks stem from good bloodlines. As 
in last year’s sale, Mr. Pauly was successful bidder on the high- 
selling Rambouillet stud ram, which was also the top of the sale. 
Consigned by Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, this year- 
ling stud sold for $2000. 

Two Suffolk studs tied for top honors in that breed, each 
selling for $1500. Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho, consigned one 





The Sale in Detail 


COLUMBIAS Price 
Per Head 
Alden K. Barton, Manti, Utah 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Henry A. Mansfield, Vernal, 
I oan cud ccctses aca ee Ses aen sos ga eaetgtenpiatoeaseemee $ 380.00 
Lot 26, 5 Registered Yearlings to Martin Bros., Sho- 
a Ne cise eae a cteriensercnentiveepngpensntocbotiornaineitaaa 200.00 
Lot 36, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Son, 
RFD #4, Ogden, (0S SRSA BTS Se SE Ee tate 240.00 
Lot 49, 5 Range Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett, 
ee TN kas ie ee teepes 205.00 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 5, I Stud Yearling to James H. Newton, 5287 
West 3500 South, Salt Lake City, Utah -............... 800.00 
Lot 15, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah ...........---------------2-----cn-eeseseeoeee 450.00 
Lot 22, 5 Registered Yearlings to Milt Schaefer, Belle- 
une, “Nn onan canna ascend a cencnee cen sannseenscvvencennasens 260.00 
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of these studs and it was purchased by Charles Vivion, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. The other, an English importation of H. L. Finch & 
Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, was purchased by Dave Waddell, 
Amity, Oregon. 


Top-selling Hampshire of the sale was consigned by Walter 
P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. This yearling stud was pur- 
chased at $1150 by C. M. Hubbard & Son, also of Junction City. 

W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana, was consignor of the 
high-selling Columbia yearling ram purchased at $560 by Shuey 
Bros., Billings, Montana. 

Noteworthy feature of the Suffolk sale was the fact that six 
Suffolk stud rams hit $1000 or better. Consignors of these rams 
were C. M. Hubbard and Son, Junction City, Oregon; Robert 
Blastock, Filer, Idaho; H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 


(two rams) and P. J. Rock & Son,-Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 
(two rams). Buyers were Angel Caras, Spanish Fork, Utah; 


Charles Vivion, Rawlins, Wyoming (two rams); Dave Wdddell, _ 
Amity, Oregon; Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, California and Walter P. 
Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

Four Rambouillet stud rams also had the honor of selling 
above $1000. These were consigned by John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Geo. L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, 
Utah, and Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah (two rams). 
Buyers were Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah; R. 
A. Sheffield, San Angelo, Texas; Dick Henderson, Ozona, Texas; 
and Sylvan J. Pauly, Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana. 


Auctioneers were Colonels A. W. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka; Earl O. Walter, Filer, Idaho; and W. H. Adams, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. These three men did an excellent job, keeping the 
sale going at a fast rate for the 164 successful bidders. A com- 
plete story is included in the box score, three-year comparison of 
sale averages and the tabulation of individual sales—E. E. Marsh 








SELLERS AND BUYERS IN THE 36TH NATIONAL 
RAM SALE HELD AT THE SALT LAKE UNION STOCK 
YARDS, NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH, AUGUST 


20-21, 1951, UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Price 
Per Head 
Lot 29, 5 Range Yearlings to U. P. Jacobsen & Son, 
Posse <teen, Utah <.......:..:5.-- 5. ee 250.00 
Lot 44, 10 Range Yearlings to D. V. Hagenbarth, 
eS Gaara 
Lot 58, 10 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Og- 
UIE a snencocataea dS eacpsis ovedsecodanpienceccrons tae 250.00 
Stanley S. Brown, Troy, Idaho 
Lot 40, 5 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
ME III oa cds ones heduignccedieg cSei> peeie cant wn cco aes 165.00 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to Milt Schaefer, Bellevue, 
pS See sc Lnbwinppabinat pide Suck ssa one ee esa 400.00 
Lot 17, 1 Stud Yearling to Shuey Bros., Billings, Mon- 
ee RRR LiaBieee) SP COORD DES HSIN pre Trent seen NI 560.00 
(Continued on page 12) 
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BOX SCORE | 


1951 NATIONAL RAM SALE 


ONSIGNORS AND PURCHASERS OF RAMS BRINGING THE TOP PRICE IN 
EACH CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL BREEDS 


OTE: Photos of most of these top lots are shown on these two pages. For the 
umber of the photo of each lot, please refer to the last column of this table. 


CONSIGNOR PURCHASER PRICE PER HEAD 


Stud Reg. Range Photo 
Rams Rams Rams _ No. 
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BOUILLETS 


fielson Sheep Co. 
Ephraim, Utah 

eo. L. Beal & Sons 
Ephraim, Utah 
ielson Sheep Co. 
Ephraim, Utah 


UFFOLKS 


pbert Blastock 

Filer, Idaho 

i. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
. B. Burroughs 
Ontario, Oregon 


AMPSHIRES 


[BWalter P. Hubbard 

im junction City, Oregon 
alter P. Hubbard 
Junction City, Oregon 
Olsen Bros. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 


OLUMBIAS 


iW. A. Denecke 
Bozeman, Montana 
C. W. Dorney 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
Mark Bradford 
™ Spanish Fork, Utah 
PANAMAS 
James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc. 
Muldoon, Idaho 





The Pauly Ranch, S. J. Pauly 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
L. U. Sheep Co. 
Thermopolis, 

Henry Evans 
Bishop, California 


$2000 11 
8 
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Wyoming $560 


$510 


Chas. Vivion 
Rawlins, Wyoming 

Dave Waddell 
Amity, Oregon 

E. C. Smith 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Golden Porter 
Morgan, Utah 





C. M. Hubbard 

Junction City, Oregon 
Tom Powers 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. H. Dredge 

Malad, Idaho 


Shuey Bros. 
Billings, Montana 
Chris Anderson 
Sheridan, Montana 
D. V. Hagenbarth 
Kilgore, Idaho 


Mau Sheep Co. 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Angus MacRae 

Paul, Idaho 


Photos by E. E. Marsh 























Lot 21, 5 Registered Yearlings to Smith Bros. Sheep, 


(Tony Smith) 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Lot 31, 10 Range Yearlings to Samuel B. Woolley, 
MINIT FI pbk en tin sachet sib ca Gn cs eee 

C. W. Dorney, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 4, 1 Stud Yearling to J. E. Sheble, Valier, Mon- 


tana 


Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to Chris Anderson, Sheridan, 
Montana 


Lot 18, 1 Stud Yearling to Robert H. Thompson, Lake 
PU I thE tak ons cctonaeiao reer aeebensies 
Lot 19, 5 Registered Yearlings to Chris Anderson, 
I 
Lot 33, 10 Range. Yearlings (Registered) to George 
N. Holcomb, Richland, Oregon 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 32, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram and Sons, 
ie hc eee th. nen nT aed 


Lot 46, 5 Range Yearlings to Samuel B. Woolley, 
i a ee 


Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar 
RIN sed seni ni Cai asiscteremehjimsic pebakenpeieineeoe—-— 
Lot 27, 4 Registered Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
a” Sal ae ee 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to Neal Snyder, Norwood, 
Colorado 


Lot 13, 1 Stud Yearling to Milt Schaefer, Bellevue, 
Saas aT a SU aa ES ae 
Lot 25, 5 Registered Yearlings to Milt Schaefer, Belle- 
ON, a aa: er ai an ate 8 aes 5 ON eres 
Lot 35, 5 Range Yearlings to R. Bruce Sullivan, 
I NII os ch aces snansgetininipendocoensons 
Lot 48, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
SE 2S eee pe 
Lot 55, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Stringham, 
(a IRS i co id peak Se 
Lot 58, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
NINN = UNE Nae wn eet a Se eek cs 


Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to Loyd Toone, Devils Slide, 
ER RAs TSS a Set Rae SI aaa ele 
Lot 16, 1 Stud Yearling to Ivan G. Epperson, Jer- 
OO SSSR sn es ae ene ts ASS ae 
Lot 23, 5 Registered Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
Pee nn SPUN icons ee 


Lot 34, 10 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 


I IR asp respi onnn criemareegierboniherebctrie bietiedaeemtien 
Lot 47, 10 Range Yearlings to Martin Bros., Sho- 
a, | aS aE cee AE pen 


Eugene A. Johnson, Portland, Oregon 
Lot 39, 10 Range Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
POC ON ee ass 
Lot 52, 10 Range Yearlings to Delbert Chipman, 
American Fork, Utah 
Henry A. Mansfield, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 42, 5 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
A CI a crea nin tas incoaenanincomedewcbcachootnies 


Harry Meuvleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 11, 1 Stud Yearling to Robert H. Thompson, 
cee Ga, ED a ies 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Mont. 
Lot 38, 10 Range Yearlings to M. D. Nelson, Opal, 
PIN ieepticisetinc aie ayrneierinscakspare.cillpiameinaaleeoatawigipdancances 
Lot 51, 10 Range Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah 
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Price 
Per Head 
350.00 


300.00 


310.00 
475.00 
360.00 
550.00 
250.00 


200.00 


215.00 


290.00 


150.00 


400.00 
300.00 
235.00 
275.00 
250.00 
220.00 


300.00 


250.00 
340.00 
190.00 
225.00 
225.00 


140.00 
155.00 


175.00 


175.00 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 57, 10 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, Hy- 
rum, Utah .............. SEES SCC, Ee eget 2 ae 150.90 
Lot 60, 10 Range Yearlings to Ernest Spicer, Rock 
BRR SES py ALA SEES Bit see ce 150.00 
Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alta., 
SOE” 5 SSE aA CaN ODA oe Soa, A Ra eg hs doa aE 460.00 
Lot 12, 1 Stud Yearling to Elmer Lind, Vernal, Utah 450.00 
Lot 20, 5 Registered Yearlings to Royal B. Preston, 
cee tg hte! sg, STS TRIAS Act 275.00 
Lot 30, 5 Range Yearlings to Albert Smith Investment 
Ch, Galt tas Ce Te 8 .k.... 300.00 
Lot 45, 5 Range Yearlings to Vance Aagard, Fountain 
Crees; RUG ee oa ecoacecced 215.00 
Lot 54, 10 Range Yearlings to Geo. N. Holcomb, 
co CS a Le 235.00 
N. L. Towne, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 43, 5 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
ESOC is oa ila 2 gi le 205.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
1 Mba eas set CES A a SEA 2 > ly 400.00 
Lot 28, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, 
SU I I science cx stcnsersnsaosacinbomcevesoess 310.00 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 24, 4 Registered Yearlings to Dave Howard, 
TE RS NN eo cates eines 150.00 
Lot 37, 5 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
ce ie) AE ea aI DS Sa eae ayy aa Se 170.00 
Lot 50, 10 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado .......................-.-s-s00+es-ces-0e0e- 175.00 
Lot 56, 10 Range Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
WC Comte CNN net nk. 150.00 
Lot 59, 6 Range Yearlings to Lester Oswald, Coal- 
CNEL) SRE ae SI IS NR eel ON Se OR 200.00 
PANAMAS 
Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 63, 5 Range Lambs to M. D. Nelson, Opal, Wyo- 
| ARES SA SPC Maes SC OEEe Poe OR ROI i eae ee 140.00 
Lot 69, 5 Range Yearlings to McDonald and Star- 
buck, Monte Vista, Colorado .................................- 220.00 
Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 65, 5 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Og- 
Rae IN deat re yt Sa ee A 200.00 
Lot 71, 5 Range Lambs to Nephi Parry, Riverton, 
RR, oo Re he ray ee Ee gy 140.00 
Lot 73, 5 Range Lambs to Matthews Bros., Ovid, . 
NN koe A paces ee nn ee a 155.00 
James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 66, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Co., Rock 
I, II sissicisninsnincnnip cui inbeectennicnetoresnptonions 300.00 
Lot 72, 5 Range Yearlings to Mau Sheep Co., Rock 
ie EES AES 400.00 
Lot 74, 10 Range Yearlings to Angus MacRae, Paul, 
NN I LI AR MoT DORA ARE TT eC 400.00 
Lot 75, 10 Range Yearlings to Cokeville Land & Live- 
stock Company, Cokeville, Wyoming ...................... 335.00 
Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 61, 1 2-year-old Stud to Smith Bros. Sheep, (Tony 
Smith) 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 335.00 
Lot 67, 4 Range Yearlings to Reuben Johnson, Smoot, 
ba te OE ETS 175.00 
Ricks Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 68, 5 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
Re SRST) Se ee Oa 135.00 
The National Wool Grower 
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Price 
Per Head 
D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 64, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah............ 185.00 
Lot 70, 9 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
WH: HONG iS ee es Bed 200.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 62, 5 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent; Salt 
SAR Ae, WA okt ee 215.00 
CORRIEDALES 
C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 76, 10 Range Yearlings to Robison & Sorensen, 
WD OEROG 25st ee eee 150.00 
TARGHEES 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Mont. 
Lot 77, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
a SII ascites ctlnen ciate dipnct iene 110.00 
Lot 79, 10 Range Yearlings to Sterling Ercanbrack, 
gS ela ae Sl aR aa 8 Std 2 160.00 
Lowell Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 78, 9 Range Yearlings to Spicer Sheep Co., Rock 
on EE RNR errtaaeine Saal Saeaeeens eae 150.00 
RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 80, 10 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, Salt 
RR een noes 360.00 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 127, 5 Registered Yearlings to Matthias Allred, 
ulin. toepen.. tare 2 ne gece tee 200.90 
Lot 139, 5 Range Yearlings to Dwight Johnson, Cam- 
TOI, PIII ance csewssorseenersasnenimovengenorentn cersopningoe cient 265.00 
Lot 151, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Lambeth, 
RU I sialic ecto ereiieg 210.00 
Lot 160, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
2215 Berkeley St., Salt Lake City, Utah -.............. 230.00 
Geo. L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, 
OO ee eae Oe ate eee eRe ee Pe oe 500.00 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to R. O. Sheffield, San An- 
SNE STII ener ccipsdtcetersmenianctonsimepapnsai venience cinitaies 1,200.00 
Lot 119, 1 Stud Yearling to Utah State Agricultural 
College, Loge, Utah... -..-----—. 600.00 
Lot 122, 5 Registered Yearlings to L, U. Sheep Com- 
pany, Thermopolis, Wyoming .............-.------------------- 560.00 
Lot 135, 5 Range Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Foun- 
tein. Celee, OS Se a ee ee 360.00 
Lot 147, 5 Range Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Foun- 
in Grom. Cee... Sea 895.00 
Lot 156, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
mcnrag. Ta 8 foc See oa 260.90 
Lot 164, 5 Range Yearlings to Chas. M. Colton, 
BN I octet senses enlace a 400.00 
Lot 170, 5 Range Yearlings to Dwight Johnson, Cam- 
SN, IES va rnsttiens ehecancaiehcieniniiviatcbeativbucirnnicrmeentgh 320.00 
John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Frazier Livestock Com- 
any, Wootrell, Utah 25s 400.00 
Lot 113, 1 Stud Yearling to P. J. Hansen, Elsinore, 
Mosc nck cacas pkey pane saceen t so oaia cle ol 400.00 
Lot 128, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. U. Sheep Co., 
Thermopolis, Wyoming .............-.-----...-.-.---:c-sie--ere-0* 500.00 
Lot 137, 10 Range Yearlings to Chas. Lau, Idaho 
NE SS Ree: cine sa Beal Sal te, Map ARE Bes 250.00 
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John K. Madsen Rambovuillet Nite Mt. . ‘eile, Utah 
Lot 103, 1 Stud Yearling to Branch Agricultural Col- 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 149, 10 Range Yearlings to John A. Coleman, 
Montrass,; Colomndlo 5656 csb ds a eee 250.00 - 
Lot 158, 10 Range Yearlings to Hugh V. King, Teas- 
PL a 2" Seen OMS Sahar et eS oe 225.00 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to Royal B. Preston, Bed- 
ford, Wyoming ...... 310.00 
Lot 130, 5 Registered Yearlings to Dwight ‘Johnson, 
- Crm, We oases sien ssvcsernreoees ss oeentbecia 210.00 
E. N. Christensen & Son, Levan, Utah 
Lot 143, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Hlactiodt.. WGN occ ccitinnnctsienidc eee 245.00 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, 
TOMI Bo ces eecace seen deca saul eabonh ay coe ee are 350.00 
Lot 114, 1 Stud Yearling to Heber M. Sevy, Cedar 
oS AL, eee OME OLN em amin dare 300.00 - 
Lot 121, 1 Stud Yearling to W. R. Veach, Cortez, 
NOUN so oicsc ce beostvuw scat rciecxscbsdeapeabeln teen meee 350.00 
Lot 131, 5 Registered Yearlings to Wynn S. Hansen, 
Comms TGR. ois onsen ceca 2 ee 300.00 
Lot 141, 5 Range Yearlings to Paul Ahart, Lincoln, 
RNIN oa Sei csusisnas savgcasscvasepunposesuc> Sie ae 225.00 
Lot 153, 5 Range Yearlings to Dick Henderson, 
Co a... ee ae one Renee my oo 8 isa 285.00 
Lot 162, 10 Range Yearlings to Harold E. Davis, Ver- 
rt A | TS SC Rie Neen AMON Neh eee Ramey ae oe 210.00 
Lot 168, 5 Range Yearlings to William S. Young, 
a pM SA RASS Ra aa Merete 2 or 240.00 
S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, 
POND os si see es eee 350.90 
Lot 116, 1 Stud Yearling to Thos. H. Cook &-Sons, 
Fountain Green, Uteh 22.0200526000 2 ee 330.60 
Lot 126, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. R. Veach, Cor- . 
ew... (obasatie osc oo ee 320.00 
Lot 140, 5 Range Yearlings to G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, 
WRN ame shsmisccs cin oho eect eases el 280.00 
Lot 152, 5 Range Yearlings to Thos. H. Cook & Sons, 
Fountain: Grom. Utah ........<:....52.4...02 22 330.00 
Lot 161, 9 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Binet, teen 2. eee eee 240.00 
Lot 167, 5 Range Yearlings to Chas. Lau, Idaho 
ae See a ire rea a 280.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 109, 1 Stud Yearling to Norman E. Strom, Lara- 
SOE, IN en nretre sr ensinccnvsnnsvsiesthentnetneienttaseaaian 400.00 
Lot 117, 1 two-year-old Ram to Norman E. Strom, 
RII, CPTI incase enn siciansnnnoneebonninannsniagioaene 400.00 
Lot 132, 5 Registered Yearlings to Norman E. Strom, 
i LRT SRST i rt 300.00 
Lot 142, 5 Range Yearlings to Norman E. Strom, Rex 
Mt, Locle, Wyemiet ...........6.45.. ie 250.00 
Lot 154, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Mor- 
WON IIE i cicecncsecticgulinslsttntanliiny nen sindspssies ioaditinnmaatioae Nil 220.00 
Lot 163, 10 Range Yearlings to Midland Livestock 
Co., Rock Springs, Wyoming ................-..------------+-- 200.00 
Lot 169, 5 Range poe reid to Wm. S. basis. A Wan- 
ship, Utah : 230.00 


on, Comer City, Utel .........W ee 1,025.60 
Lot 112, 1 Stud Yearling to Harry Katseanes, Black- 

foot, Idaho ........... w+. 9860.00 
Lot 120, 1 Stud Yearling to Ray Ismay, ‘Cortez, Colo- 

SONI din qnesnntctmencrenctcinimesinitineiteiattnchonsiisank tidied lai 350.00 
Lot 129, 5 Registered Yearlings to G. Mendibura, Rt. 

1, Box 570, Bakersfield, California -......................... 395.00 




















Lot 138, 5 Range Yearlings to G. Mendibura, Rt. 1, 
Box 570, Bakersfield, California -...................00......-. 
Lot 150, 5 Range Yearlings to G. Mendibura, Rt. 1, 
Box 570, Bakersfield, California .............................. 
Lot 159, 5 Range Yearlings to June S. King, Bicknell, 
Utah : 
Lot 166, 5 Range Yearlings to G. Mendibura, Rt. 1, 
Box 570, Bakersfield, California 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 101, 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
Rie abso: Sino Pee Oe. hose ON 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to Pauly Ranch, Deer 
SOI ING isk ilies ee 
Lot 118, 1 Stud Yearling to Dick Henderson, Ozona, 
EE eRe ot ML IE ROT OOTY Re Pe ee ae RE 
Lot 123, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. U. Sheep Com- 
pany, Thermopolis, Wyoming .................---------------- 
Lot 136, 5 Range Yearlings to Henry Evans, Bishop, 
EN 8 he ea ea 
Lot 148, 5 Range Yearlings to L. U. Sheep Co., Ther- 
DL IN ss ncncinnpsnccnisnineccorpcinladieats vieaeches 
Lot 157, 5 Range Yearlings to Henry Evans, Bishop, 
0 Rie See eae aan CES ea eee St as 
Lot 165, 5 Range Yearlings to Dick Henderson, 
Ozona, Texas 


R. |. Port, Sundance, Wyoming 
Lot 133, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. U. Sheep Co., 
Thermopolis, Wyoming 


Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to Adin Nielson, Ephraim, 
| MER Sea tA Ae See ate PY A pa a 
Lot 115, 1 Stud Yearling to Dick Henderson, Ozona, 
SERS aon eR Pen EE Oe Aces 
Lot 124, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. O. Collard, 
CS SS it LE ric hae ee oe 
Lot 134, 5 Range Yearlings to Matthias Allred, Foun- 
i ES RRS ee SS oe arn om oe 

Lot 146, 10 Range Yearlings to Clark Cook, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah 


Lot 155, 5 Range Yearlings to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
ville, Utah 





Left, the pen of ten Targhee yearling range rams sold at $160 a head by the Mt. Haggin Livestock Company of Anaconda, Montana. to 
Sterling Ercanbrack of Provo, Utah, at the National Ram Sale. Right, ten yearling Rambouillet-Lincoln crossbreds, sold by Covey-Bagley- 
Dayton of Cokeville, Wyoming, to J. R. Broadbent of Salt Lake City, Utah, at $360 each. 
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Price 
Per Head 


320.00 
330.00 
275.00 


330.00 


600.00 
2,000.00 
1,150.00 

500.00 

510.00 

410.00 

400.00 


400.99 


300.00 


400.00 
420.00 
300.00 
300.00 
215.00 


240.00 








Price 


Per Head 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 125, 5 Registered Yearlings to L. U. Sheep Co., 
ens, wr ne ee... 2 
Lot 144, 5 Range Yearlings to.L. & M. Bertagnole, 


1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 95 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 

Lot 145, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Blackford, Jr., 

Wheatland, California 


SUFFOLKS 


M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 210, 1 Stud Lamb to Carl T. Cox & Sons, Cedar 
City, Utah 325.00 
Lot 245, 5 Registered Lambs to Smith Bros. Sheep 
(Tony Smith), 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake 
CO ia speak earns nee haiti nis 


Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 212, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas..Vivion, Rawlins, 
NINE sepals lie ota steco cadets tin ten patna spieegtoheresnges Sunson 
Lot 271, 10 Range Yearlings to John Armstrong & 
Sons, Ephraim, Utah .............. TIL. SBE Fehon 





190.00 § The 
. > Vist 
Bonida Farm, Lima, Montana 


ling 
Lot 250, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nephi Moon, 
ee a ee ee ee 180.00 
B. B. Burroughs, Ontario, Oregon 
Lot 256, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
IAT FUP, Sib hen cha cntacin simnensecih Scie Saipan tdeseoapiin 320.00 
Lot 275, 5 Range Yearlings to Porter Bros., Morgan, é 
RR te Se Rh at CLAIMS tert Sear” Bee Oe ee ee 200.00 
Lot 283, 5 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Co., 
Pmeueind: TUNNO: 268 eo Se 160.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, Slater, 
NEES orecin ee eek et ees eae 310.00 
Lot 221, 1 Stud Yearling to J. Alden Olsen, Spanish A 
i Sa, |_Sarah peene  olea 400.00 
Lot 238, 5 Registered Yearlings to David G. Smith, 
BO ee I di erie tdeeeschinnsrs ncrninns 250.00 
Lot 259, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Mn SES AE torte tg) © Te ee 205.00 
k 
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The only Corriedale entry in the National Ram Sale (left)—a pen of ten range yearlings consigned by C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte 
Vista, Colorado, and purchased by Robison & Sorensen of Elko, Nevada, at $150 each. Right, ten range Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred year- 
lings sold by Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, to Nick Chournos of Tremonton, Utah, at $290 each. 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 278, 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Og- 
ee NMS oe os ee 225.00 
Lot 284, 5 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
I Og eee eon ee 200.00 
Lot 288, 10 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, 
Ne ee a TREO RELEEO es BEI ARETE 170.00 
Lot 290, 5 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
weer Soee, Clee se a ae. 170.00 
Lot 292, 10 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, 2554 Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah .....................--...-. 135.00 
Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 240, 5 Registered Yearlings to Smith Bros. Sheep 
(Tony Smith), 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake 
I Ie inset esency beenpnomeninttvomcipe ndualetanentinannin 220.00 
Lot 262, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
I I seats ce caieceetecencinicitennichimerenirerninbnentt 160.00 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to E. E. Olson, 
UIE, I init ienstinenrenpneztescicnervennsiipcontngeoreee 500.00 
Lot 217, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to Dave Wad- 
A ee 1,500.00 
Lot 226, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to T. B. Burton, 
Cambridge, Wdahio  q.......-.-...0.--0<-0---csereseorenovenoneneceese 725.00 
Lot 231, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to Charles 
Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho ....................-.-- 950.00 
Lot 233, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) to Walter Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon ............----.-------+---1-1--+- 1,125.00 
Lot 237, 5 Registered Yearlings to E. C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ~..................... 840.00 
Lot 257, 5 Range Yearlings to Moroni A. Smith, 1205 
East 8rd South, Salt Lake City, Utah -.................. 220.00 
Lot 276, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
I: TIN cil catatacsannsiil nheaneasbeibaiewernenghs 190.00 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 263, 5-Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Og- 
den, Utah eb asset chee Al ter 2 ole Pee ed ee ee 180.00 
Lot 280, 10 Range Yearlings to John R. Holman, 
eee a Oe "NR eat, eRe ERE Sepa 150.00 
Arthur C. B. Grenville, Morrin, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to Neal Snyder, Norwood, 
oN OEE Rethogs 0 eng ee aera alae M.S SIA ACE 425.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 223, 1 Stud Yearling to E. B. Orme, Montrose, 
Colorado ...... 470.00 
Lot 229, 1 Stud Yearling to L. R. ‘Steadman, ‘RD ‘#2, 
Sandy, Utah . : 250.00 
Lot 244, 5 Registered ‘Yearlings “to "Steve > Cholas, 
Paonia, Colorado ........ : : 225.00 
George Hall, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 272, 5 pane vee to es Childs, tilted 
ville, Utah . 175.00 
W. C. Hall, Falkland, B.C., pans 
Lot 211, 1 Stud Yearling to Adam H. Blackstock, 
I TEI i eiecscatetadenicsrenenisvimnrlatnctcnmiommall 260.00 
Lot 247, 5 Registered Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, 
Dein Dg, TOI Si aise 200.00 
Charles Howland & Son, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, Slater, 
Colorado ....... 400.00 
Lot 222, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, “Slater, 
fe cae eee ee PO 8 800.00 
Lot 246, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 
Ogden, Utah . 150.00 
Lot 264, 10 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, "2554 ‘Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah -.............2..-.--.0-00+ 130.00 
Lot 281, 5 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, 2554 Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah .......................... 105.00 
Lot 294, 5 Range Yearlings to A. W. Davis, Lehi, 
UNM. $s betes nee eh de ee 110.00 
Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 213, 1 Stud Yearling to C. N. Carlsen & Sons, 
UI cibecdese ee eee 800.00 
Lot 248, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lester Oswald, 
CN MUI Go oitas Saree ous ce cee 175.00 
Lot 273, 5 Range es to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
well, ‘Idaho 1 eBRP pes 150.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction . City, pene 
Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to Angel Caras, Spanish 
PN: BI leben vindecisieerewnaincthinacidanehege a amen 1,050.00 
Lot 225, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
RCS ENTE a ON remanent a Ny 530.00 
Lot 251, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Winclieet, Bileho 2002.0... one bee 200.00 
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Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 
Lot 252, 5 Registered Yearlings to Smith Bros. Sheep 
(Tony Smith), 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake City, 
REET ES FI SN a a EE EON ee 
Lot 267, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Springs, Idaho 


Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles Vivion, Rawlins, 
NE iia hervnnensowrenneessahgioetemnoongeniip ipiiorenensdeinens 
Lot 218, 1 Stud Yearling to Eugene F. Hubbard, Cor- 
I na nko ctoesrenbncendneserciinaterenecsimeensne? 
Lot 227, 1 Stud Yearling to Morris Powell, Saratoga, 
lid if aicein owisnispeowinsnnoretauphinistonneanter sia 
Lot 239, 5 Registered Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 253, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 
IE © sabiieciecipniasiencaedtopdasbcrthtinceiivircnigtecines 
Lot 265, 9 Range Yearlings to Colin McLeod, Cald- 
well, Idaho 


James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 266, 5 Range Yearlings to Alfred Rosa, 1535 N. 
WWUUMONE, UNCIRUUNI, TRDOQNNO 55s oon aon cece 
Lot 282, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, 
1950 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah............ 
Lot 287, 9 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, 2554 Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah ...........................- 
Lot 289, 9 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, 2554 Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah .......................... 
Lot 291, 10 Range Yearlings to A. W. Davis, Lehi, 
Laub cele SAC aes 2 De BES als een alee A oe 
Lot 293, 10 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Co., 
Tuscarora, Nevada 


E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah : 
Lot 268, 5 Range Yearlings to Milt Jacob, 2554 Sky- 
line Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 254, 5 Registered Lambs to Swan Land & Live- 
stock Co., Kayeville, Utah —..........-....-<.-----2.----- 
Lot 270, 5 Range Lambs to Swan Land & Live- 
stock Co., Kaysville, Utah 


Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 214, 1 Stud Yearling to Myron Childs, Spring- 
ar) SERA ole RR Ee NS nae te eros eee 
Lot 255, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mrs. Vernon 
Bruce, Glenwood Springs, Colorado ....................-.-- 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to Warren Cogdill, Slater, 


CO ERIE ES Res Ce me pesmenreCCe 8 58 RED tc Oe ae 
Lot 219, 1 Stud Lamb to Don S. Nield, Afton, Wyo- 
TORT ocscecipeniosncewccvonseinminrtqnumnaniceatisionpiaiirrnniinirseedesnaniic 
Lot 228, 1 Stud Lamb to Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, 
California 


tud Yearling (Imported) — to Charles 


Lot 232, 1 Stud Yearling (Imported) 
Vivion, Rawlins, Wyomin 
Lot 236, 5 Registered Lambs to Smith Bros. Sheep 
(Tony Smith), 2033 Redondo Place, Salt Lake 
a I heen osirieeh cabin nintrrcshanvicabvesbotis 
Lot 258, 10 Range Yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, 
Craig, Colorado 
Lot 277, 9 Range Yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, 
Craig, Colorado 


Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah 
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Price 
Per Head 


265.00 
195.00 


750.00 
750.00 
535.00 
270.00 


150.00 


150.00 


300.00 
125.00 
135.00 
125.00 
135.00 
125.00 


120.90 


100.00 


120.00 


185.00 
205.00 


500.00 
400.00 
1,000.00 


1,100.00 


250.00 
250.00 


175.00 


370.00 


Lot 220, 1 Stud Yearling to E. C. Malmgren, Levan, 
FUN ia 8 See Cane he ee 
Lot 241, 5 Registered Lambs to Fred Ludlow, Span- 
a: re rE Fh 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 235, 3 Registered Yearlings to Charles Redd, 
LaSal, Utah 


Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
Lot 216, 1 Stud Yearling to Carl T. Cox & Sons, 
ig, SARIS chee RR one See 
Lot 242, 5 Registered Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
[NEES so iS cee tars Ta en 5 
Lot 224, 1 Stud Lamb to Angel Caras, Spanish Fork, 
MR ee ee bes ie a ie ee Sa 
Lot 230, 1 Stud Yearling to F. W. Nissen, Esparto, 
California 
Lot 243, 5 Registered Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado ................20.2.2..2.0-0--0-+- 
Lot 260, 10 Range Yearlings to Clifford Thorsen, Bear 
River, Utah 


Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 234, 5 Registered Yearlings to David G. Smith, 
Salt Lake City, | hate ee 
Lot 261, 5 Range Yearlings to Richins Bros., Henefer, 
NG. nse Ps a eee Ph RS A 
Lot 279, 10 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 249, 5 Registered Yearlings to H. J. Newton, 
ay RINNE a TN et SE Pa ne eae OA ea 

Lot 269, 10 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
243 East 5th North, Provo, Utah 


Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Lot 274, 5 Range Yearlings to Joseph O. Fawcett, 
Henefer, Utah 


HAMPSHIRES 


Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 339, 10 Range Yearlings to M. A. Smith, Salt 
a TI ins rlacatiachdicanstivscinsiantnantcbeee bani 
Lot 350, 6 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & Clifford, 
pS ay 5 EI eC OO 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 327, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. S. Cargile, San 
Pt ASRS, Se. LO ne 
C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 303, 1 Stud Yearling to Edward A. Veo, Jr., 
Cimarron, Colorado 
Lot 314, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cam- 
SOA II edict ceramics isbirhictcansvecinrnidhaiiccaatenesice 
Lot 324, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Allen, 
RO UNE «ster aentinicelineccegtaadbaaneadiia-vietcameniatichecbln tonics 
Lot 342, 9 Range Yearlings to Petersen Sheep Com- 
pany, Spencer, Iowa 


Elkington Bros., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 309, 1 Stud Yearling to Edward A. Veo, Jr., 
Cimarron: “Geman? 1822.05.50 Aw koi Bisa 
Lot 323, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nephi Moon, 
Hanna, Utah 


Price 
Per Head 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 333, 5 Range Yearlings to Nephi Moon, Hanna, 
NII = ao oa caecenccacgituen enka tn vin casein ae ree 95.00 
| R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon 
Lot 343, 9 Range Lambs to Petersen Sheep Com- 
SR, TRSOIREN, TTI ica nwcnesinnsncenisneestimroneventivonts 75.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Sons, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 302, 1 Stud Yearling to Mark Bradford, Spanish 
Pern. “WtG6 « 2.50.00.0... ee eee 300.00 
Lot 313, 1 Stud Yearling to Elkington Bros., Idaho 
pS Ry es ee eee teen Ree ea tlre Cres: 750.00 
Lot 334, 8 Range Lambs to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
ARS eterire ibetintpa Sots b 100.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Yearling to Edward A. Veo, Jr., 
ETINYINY,, KIMONO soo oro cosieagsinn ccs cnc acai 285.00 
Lot 312, 1 Stud Yearling to Chauncey Hubbard & 
Sen, Junction City, Obegon’ ..............-..........- 1,150.00 
Lot 320, 5 Registered Yearlings to Tom Powers, 1067 
8rd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ............................... 250.00 
Lot 344, 8 Range Yearlings to Charles Lau, Idaho 
: a SR me ay er a eS Peete = Sa 105.00 
Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 337, 5 Range Yearlings to Petersen Sheep Com- 
mae, TNR, TOI niente 70.00 
Matthews Bros., Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 304, 1 Stud Yearling to Erle Hyde, Ault, Colo- 
goatee ae Orca cl A rein apie Tee MWe tee oe os 450.00 
Lot 315, 1 Stud Yearling to Branch Agricultural Col- 
a 8 Se eee 440.00 
Lot 319, 1 Stud Yearling to W. F. Veach, Cortez, 
EE LON SRO PRE REL CF OOS, TRE 350.00 
Lot 322, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. S. Cargile, San 
IG TI a Sascha sah its inept ante 230.00 
Lot 345, 5 Range Yearlings to Tom Powers, 1067 
Srd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ............................+-+ 125.00 
W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 330, 5 Registered Lambs to F. E. Stanford, Og- 
ie heat 0 ve Fae es 125.00 
Lot 340, 8 Range Lambs to Petersen Sheep Com- 
” pamy, Spencer, Towa  ~......----------.-c-n-csc-osn--n-neoseeosones 70.00 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 307, 1 Stud Yearling to Edward A. Veo, Jr., 
Cian, Comneee 60. ik ea ee 200.00 
Lot 326, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Allen, 
I I issnietsh —rcicecSetinncnntiinennnconbermolchinicn 200.00 
Lot 338, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, Malad, 
NI, ak es cB pec A 155.00 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 310, 1 Stud Yearling to Lester A. Short, Rt. 2, 
mm, SN oasis ste cies 560.00 
Lot 336, 10 Range Yearlings to Nephi Moon, Han- 
anit. TURIOR ccd Scart fe onbins Peseta ch. teneeatd etn wwe eueresganntos 85.00 
Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & Clifford, 
ee i eee eee 95.00 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 305, 1 Stud Yearling to Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colorado ................-.----------------- 590.00 
Lot 316, 1 Stud Lamb to Therald Larsen, Ephraim, 
5 REE A Nel el len SOR ace ela ora RE Pek SFR 400.00 
Lot 321, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. S. Cargile, San 
SII. , PI: soitensctiocmnrotqneittnnvesctincmestibenvees sontanteip copie 200.00 
Lot 346, 10 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & Clifford, 
Dito GOeRine 3 a. a hoes 95.00 


September, 1951 


Price 
Per Head 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, idaho 
Lot 318, 1 Stud Yearling to Edward A. Veo, Jr., 
Cinna: GONE 55 ee ee 300.00 
luot 335, 10 Range Yearlings to Wm. S. Young, Wan- 
TN IA oo cnriticicesceenytinwictincninenapcniniiesanecnm 80.00 
Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
Heber City, Utah ......... 100.00 
Lot 352, 9 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & ‘Clifford, 
Denese: Cee oo. i ee 90.00 
Lot 353, 5 Range Yearlings to J. T. Murdock, Heber 
A ACR MOREE E SEE Pree 120.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 328, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
Moaled, -1GHe 3. cia. Aka ee Se 150.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 311, 1 Stud Yearling to Dee J. Poole, Jerome, 
TI sige A ne en ae Pag 400.00 
Lot 331, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, 
Wee TIN ao ended in hk etd 200.00 
Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Lot 332, 5 Registered Yearlings to Kippen Bros., 
SG SITE hctininnitccepnaciicastoaomtsnnabscsavigeonivafaenbeate 165.00 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 306, 1 Stud Lamb to Mary Donohoe, Limestone, 
TMI ooo nck obese lace ncaytelomeincesea sols) See espe 500.00 
Lot 317, 1 Stud Lamb to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, Cali- 
POON oa scseusccdacoudated tVeabiascsttscieatl eee eee ree 470.00 
Lot 329, 5 Registered Lambs to Cilfford Olsen, 
MINS SI aseinsnninisncetnnsepssciaeal is pociealyeentenels 105.00 
Lot 341, 5 Range Lambs to J. T. Murdock, Heber 
I PID aired creceptsceneennsennceeciacivaomsenlinigaeeaeaneines 80.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 
R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 402, 10 Range Lambs to J. R. Broadbent, Salt 
Lanne Re, VR antic Cote 125.00 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 406, 9 Range Yearlings to Ursel Hansen, Bear 
WE, CREE ances nin nw cencscnnacesacpeacaciseiess ieee 140.00 
Lot 411, 10 Range Lambs to McIntosh & Clifford, 
Dever, Colored ....:.....:..:.iscnee a 95.00 
Lot 414, 11 Range Lambs to McIntosh & Clifford, 
Dee: TOGO .... iio... eee 90.00 
Lot 416, 11 Range Lambs to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
a "Ae anes aie SR ert TO 100.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 401, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
ce RR RE SESS: SR nee eee te se ses one 290.00 
Lot 409, 10 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & Clifford, 
PI SII, oi ho ac sceacse ste ee 120.00 
Lot 412, 10 Range Yearlings to Charles Lau, Idaho 
i | RRR or eR tion ES Rees 125.00 
Lot 415, 10 Range —— * to McIntosh & Clifford, 
Preneee, QOOUWERO: ........-2.coccnie ae 95.00 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 408, 10 Range Yearlings to M. A. Smith, Salt 
) Fk” Set, RR eCa een nnenrmannenn sumer te 7 Ko 120.00 
W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 407, 10 Range Lambs to McIntosh & Clifford, 
TPUPUUE. MMIII rece conte Vacseccactessss disse ee eer 90.00 
Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 404, 10 Range Yearlings to Richins Bros., Hene- 
Ber. WORE ani ccesicce ncn nll ti Sei 130.00 
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F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Lot 403, 10 Range Yearlings to McIntosh & Clifford, 


Denver, Colorado 


Tuscarosa, Nevada 





Lot 410, 10 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Co., 


Price 





Filer, Idaho, Sale 


IDS rose to $2,500 on a Suffolk stud 

yearling ram at Filer, Idaho, on August 
1, 1951 to make a record for the Idaho 
State Ram Sale. This ram, which received 
the highest price ever paid at the Idaho 
sale, was bred by one of Oregon’s promi- 
nent sheepmen, Walter P. Hubbard of 
Junction City, and Andrew Little, Jr., of 
Emmett, Idaho was the purchaser. 

The next highest point in the auction, 
$1550, was reached by a “home” stud 
entry—also a Suffolk yearling ram. The 
consignor was E. R. Kelsey of Burley, 
Idaho, and the purchaser Fred Laidlaw 
of James Laidlaw and Sons, Inc., Mul- 


doon, Idaho. Charles Howland & Son, 


Price 
Per Head Per Head 
Lot 413, 9 Range Yearlings to Petersen Sheep Co., 
A PEER eis eee 100.00 
stseteeteeeeseeesees 80.00 L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho : 
Lot 405, 10 Range Lambs to McIntosh & Clifford, 
RGR erste a 100.00 I I aca ade cao wciess deere tepnssansasios 90.00 
FILER RAM SALE AVERAGES 
1950 1951 
Average Average 
BREED No. Price No. Price 
SUFFOLKS: 
5 SRR os 99 15 $506.67 17 $569.70 
Range Rams-Yearlings ........................ 379 186.44 454 176.70 
A I scrcnsnscstnciacsthistimpeniinnn 162 133.41 116 87.48 
Average Total Suffolks Sold ...................... 556 179.63 587 170.45 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
Range Rams-Yearlings ........................ 5 100.00 28 77.32 
BN I sri Sisedisnsssnenubaomaie 20 91.25 4 45.00 
Total Suffolk-Hampshires «0.2.2.0... 25 93.00 32 73.28 
50 9 AB) oo RT.) St rr cr 581 $175.90 619 


Cambridge, Idaho sold a yearling Sufffolk 





The $2500 Suffolk stud ram at the Idaho State Ram Sale, a yearling 
consigned by Walter P. Hubbard of Junction City, Oregon, and 
purchased by Andrew Little, Jr., Emmett, Idaho. This is the highest 


priced ram ever sold at the Idaho Sale. 


/ 
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$165.43 








stud also to Andrew 
Little, Jr., for $1000, 
to equal the highest 
price paid in last 
year’s sale. 

The pens of five 
were topped by a T. 
B. Burton (Cam- 
bridge, Idaho) con- 
signment at $400 a 
head. Bill Smith of 
Boise, Idaho, was the 
successful bidder. In 
last year’s sale Mr. 
Smith also bought 
the high pen from 
Burton at $400 a 
head. A Burton pen 
of ten went to Dan 
Cavanagh of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, at $300 
a head. George and 
James K. Johnstone 
of Homedale, Idaho, 
paid $350 a head for 
a pen of five entered 
by B. B. Burroughs 
of Lakefork, Idaho. 
Burroughs also sold 
a pen of six to Ralph 
O. Jones of Weiser at 


$335 and a pen of ten to Ray Vader of 
Hagerman, Idaho, at $300 each. 


The general average of the Idaho sale 
was slightly lower than that of the 1950 
event. This year 619 rams made an aver- 
age of $165.43; last year’s average was 
$175.90 on 581 rams. The comparison be- 
tween this year’s average prices and those 
made last year is given in the table. 


LLL 


The Oregon Ram Sale 


RICES paid for 348 head of rams 

auctioned by the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association at its 25th annual ram sale 
broke all previous records both as to high 
single sales and averages, with the ex- 
ception of the Hampshire average which 
was slightly under that made last year. 
The 348 animals that went through the 
ring on August 17th at Pendleton made an 
average of $221.46 compared with $150.35 
on 390 rams sold last year. 





The shift in popularity to whiteface 
breeds was indicated. Last year Suffolks 
led with Rambouillets coming in second. 
This year sales of 92 Rambouillet rams 
were made at an average of $286.20 and 
of 21 Columbias at $258.33, while the 174 
Suffolks averaged an even $200 a head. 
The Corriedale average was $325 per head 


The National Wool Grower 
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but it was made on a single entry, a pen 
of five consigned by Perry N. Johnston of 
Wallowa, Oregon and purchased by John 
Escure, LaMont, Washington. 

The peak prices in the sale were also 
made in the Rambouillet section. The John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm at Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, took top places in the 
single studs and pens of five. The Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company of Pendleton, Oregon, 
paid $1050 for the Madsen stud and Leo 
Hahn of Antelope, Oregon was the success- 
ful bidder on the pen of five that reportedly 
broke all pen records this year at $660 a 
head. The 33 head of Lincoln-Rambouillet 
crossbreds, all of them bred by the Cun- 
ningham Sheep Company, ranged from 
$200 to $210 per head or an average of 
$202.60. In Columbias the Eastern Oregon 
Livestock Experiment Station at Union sold 
the top rams, a pen of five at $405 each, 
to Antone Jorajura of Pasco, Washington. 
Only three Suffolks were sold singly and 
the high one, a two-year-old, consigned by 
J. J. Thompson, Salem, Oregon, was pur- 
chased by the MacGregor Land and Live- 
stock Company, Hooper, Washington, at 
$235. Pen prices exceeded that figure in 
many instances. Top was $460 a head 
paid by John Faure, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, to A. I. Eoff of Salem, Oregon, for 
a pen of five. 

High price in the Hampshire section 
was $150 paid by Ronald Currin, of Hep- 
pner, Oregon, for a stud ram entered by 
Clayton Fox, of Imbler, Oregon. 

In the Oregon sale, rams entered by 
new consignors are sold under the A B C 
pen system. Under this regulation the 
“buyer may take all of the pen at the 
price bid or may select one or two rams. 
After he has made his selection, the auc- 
tioneer then starts over on remaining rams 
in the lot.” This plan was set up, according 
to the sale management, for the benefit 
of farm flock owners who may want to 
purchase only one or two top rams. 


In the A B C lots this year, Harry R. 
Sandquist of Ontario, Oregon sold a single 
stud at $275 to Walter Saunders, Jr., of 
Richland, Oregon. The same price was 
paid by the MacGregor Land and Live- 
stock Company of Hooper, Washington, for 
two yearlings consigned by A. S. Drager, 
Turner, Oregon. 

An interesting sidelight of the Oregon 
auction was the sale of three rams donated 
for “special causes.” A Suffolk ram donated 
by Glenn Cox, Philomath, Oregon, netted 
$1250 for the entertainment fund that the 
Oregon Association is raising for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association conven- 
tion in Portland, December 4 to 7. The 


September, 1951 





Highest-priced pen in America, bred and raised by the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, W. C. Olsen, Manager. Sold to. Leo Hahn of Prineville, Oregon. at 
$660 per head at the Oregon Ram Sale. 








OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 











1950 1951 

Number Average Number Average 

BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
Rasibouete ee 87 $147.55 92 $286.20 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds ................-- 15 100.00 83 202.60 
Cle on nn as ee oe ol 7 98.00 21 258.33 
CRN NS: 6.5 Seecccdinct ag Pete ves Brees 5 80.00 5 325.00 
[Ee Te be See So ht: eee 1] 75.45 7 101.48 
SUG os os ev cdeadova eee eves a 139 175.838 174 200.00 
PIE asc crinice ee 18 118.61 16 99.37 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds ..............-.---- 8 10682: a 
TOTAR 20.055. eee 290 $150.35 848 $221.46 








treasury of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Oregon Association was increased by 
$800 through the sale of another Suffolk 
ram contributed by the Broadmead Farms, 
Amity, Oregon, and the State Association 
treasury was augmented by $85 through 
the sale of a Hampshire ram contributed 
by A. I. Eoff. Colonel Earl O. Walter of 
Filer, Idaho, was the auctioneer at the 
Oregon Sale. 


Willamette Valley Sale 


T the 11th annual Willamette Valley 
Purebred Ram and Ewe Sale, held at the 
Lincoln County Fair Grounds just outside 
Albany, Oregon, on August 4th, the fol- 





lowing top prices were made by the various 
breeds: 

ROMNEYS: $235 paid for two stud 
rams consigned by Ahrens Farms of Turner 
and William Riddell of Monmouth, Ore- 
on. 

’ LINCOLNS: $200 for a registered 
range ram consigned by Ed G. Riddell of 
Monmouth, Oregon. . 

CORRIEDALES: $225 for a stud ram 
consigned by Jimmie Riddell, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

COLUMBIAS: $500 for a stud con- 
signed by Marcus Vetter of Woodburn, 
Oregon. 

CHEVIOTS: $150 for a stud ram con- 
signed by Don F. Kessi & Son of Harlan, 
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Oregon. 
SHROPSHIRES: $110 for a stud ram 


consigned by Angus B. Leffler of Scio, 
Oregon. 


HAMPSHIRES: $350 for a stud ram 
consigned by Godfrey Priddy of Dixon, 
California. : 

SOUTHDOWNS: $190 for a register- 
ed range ram consigned by Claude Steus- 
loff of Salem, Oregon. 

SUFFOLKS: $535 for a_ registered 
range ram consigned by Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon. 





Fifth All-American 
Corriedale 


HE Fifth Annual All-American Corrie- 
dale Show and Sale was held at Gree- 
ley, Colorado, July 23 and 24, 1951. 

One hundred and sixty-two head of Cor- 
riedale sheep from the nation’s leading 
flocks were cataloged for the sale, of which 
145 actually arrived at Greeley, and were 
sold. Purchasers came from as far dis- 
tant as California, Mississippi, Ohio and 
Michigan, as well as from most of the 
States in between. 

A yearling ram, exhibited by Arthur L. 
King of Cheyenne, Wyoming, topped the 
sale at $910 and was purchased by Mr. 
Gordon Moore for the Frank L. Hall 
Estate of Crawford, Nebraska. Wesley 
Wooden of Davis, California, purchased 
the champion ewe, also exhibited by Ar- 
thur L. King, for a top price on females 
at $325. The reserve champion ewe, also 
shown by Arthur L. King, was purchased 
by Lee Crane of Santa Rosa, California, 
for $320. 


There were 16 yearling blue ribbon stud 
rams in the sale. The average of these 
rams was $349.68. The 30 blue ribbon 
yearling ewes sold at an average price of 
$147.32. 

The average on the 145 head sold was 
$153.31. Two aged rams averaged $257.50 
with 58 yearling rams averaging $206.03 
and the average of the two ram lambs was 
$49.17. Seventy-six yearling ewes averaged 
$121.44 and six ewe lambs averaged 
$63.05. One aged ewe sold at $58.33. 

Consignments to the sale originated as 
far east as Ohio, west to California, north 
to Michigan and south to Texas. Visitors 
and prospective purchasers came from even 
a wider area of the United States, and 
there were two New Zealanders who at- 
tended the show and sale. This was par- 
ticularly fitting inasmuch as the Corriedale 
breed originated in New Zealand. 

—Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
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Sanpete Ram Sale 


T the Sanpete Ram Sale, held at 
Ephraim, Utah, on August 25th, 312 
rams made an average of $191.05. Top 
price was $750, paid for a stud Rambouil- 
let from the Adin Nielson flock of 
Ephraim. Its purchaser was F. R. Chris- 
tensen, also of Ephraim. W. O. Collard 
of Huntsville, Utah, purchased the top pen 
of five at $350 a head from S. E. Chris- 
tensen and Sons of Ephraim. The aver- 
ages for the various breeds are as follows: 


Breed Average 
208 Rambouillets ............................ $219.97 
er IO ooo os 153.67 
Me NES en nnccnin nsec esncncoeecce 128.94 
Be I act ctecsenersovarss 96.45 
10 Columbia-Rambouillets _......... 222.50 


The Wool Grower is indebted to Colonel 
Earl O. Walter, auctioneer of the San- 
pete Ram Sale, for sending a marked cata- 
log, on which the averages were computed. 
The Sanpete Sale is held by a group of 
sheep growers operating in Sanpete Coun- 


ty, Utah. 





New Mexico’s Annual 


E serious drought which continues in 

several of the important range areas 
of New Mexico was reflected in lower 
prices at the 14th annual ram sale of that 
State held in Albuquerque on August 15th 
and 16th. 

The average of the 428 rams sold was 
only $116.97 as compared to $146 on 427 
head in 1950. The John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm of Mt. Pleasant, Utah sold 
the highest priced Rambouillet stud at 
$610. While this is reported as the highest 
price paid at the New Mexico Sale the 
last three or four year, $750 was paid 
several years ago. 

Madsen also had the top pen of re- 
gistered rams on which Bill Sterritt, of 
Roswell, New Mexico placed the winning 
bid of $200 a head. 

Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah, sold the 
top pen of range rams, 4 yearlings, at $400 
each to A. S. MacArthur, Wagon Mound, 
New Mexico. The highest priced pen of 
five Columbia range rams was also con- 
signed by Hansen and purchased by Bur- 
guete Bros., Vaughn, New Mexico, at $275 
a head. Top Corriedale pen of five year- 
lings sold at $100 per head. It was con- 
signed by Ernest and Donald Ramstetter 
of Golden, Colorado and purchased by 
Lowery Hagerman, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 
The high bid on Debouillet rams was 


$180, paid by Floyd Childress, Roswell, 
New Mexico, for a pen of five yearlings 
consigned by A. D. Jones Estate, Roswell, 


New Mexico. Sixteen Rambouillet ewes | 


made an average of $95 a head, just $5 
more than the average of 20 ewes sold 
last year. Top pen of 6 was sold by Wynn 
Hansen to Myron Movies, East Vanghn, 
New Mexico. 

Averages of the sale are as follows: 


Average 


Breed . 
148 Rambouillet Rams 

(Studs, Reg. & Range)............ $149.56 
93 Columbia Rams 


(Reg. and Range) .................. 137.70 
37 Debouillet Range Rams .......... 141.55 | 
19. Columbia x Rambouillets -....... 101.05 
66 Corriedale Rams 

(Reg. and Range) .................. 67.88 
33 Suffolk Range Rams ................ 58.48 
11 Delaine x Merino Range Rams _ 52.36 
15 Hampshire Range Rams.......... 41.17 


6 Columbia x Debouillet 


Range Rams 60.00 





ae 


Washington’s First Sale 


OP-SELLING ram at the first annual 
Washington State Ram Sale at Pullman, 

on August 18, 1951, was a registered 
Columbia, consigned by Washington State 
College. It brought $620 from Ronald 
Baker, a breeder of registered Columbias 
from Ione, Oregon. 

Columbias brought the most money 
throughout the sale, averaging $224.50 for 
31 rams. All of them were consigned by 
the college. Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chair- 
man of the animal husbandry department 
at WSC, credited the quality of the Colum- 
bia sale to a planned increase in the num- 
ber of sheep in the area. Columbias, 
he said, have a_ strong flocking in- 
stinct, and most of the buyers plan to save 
back the ewe lambs from the rams they 
bought. 

The Suffolk breed brought the second 
high breed average price—$110.28 for 18 
rams. Glen Nirk, Garfield, paid the highest 
price for a Suffolk—$180 for one consigned 
by Carl Greif of Uniontown. 

Hampshires brought a $97.69 average 
for 26 rams with McCulloh Brothers of 
Grandview paying $175 for the top-seller, 
which was sold by WSC. 

The sale average was $151.13 for 75 
rams. A total of 92 were originally con- 
signed, but several Suffolks were with- 
drawn because they were bringing a com- 
paratively low price. 

—Wash. Agr. Extension Service 
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Chile’s Large Sheep Company 


By LEO PFISTER, Node, Wyoming 


At the upper left is shown the 
force pen at the entrance to the 
dipping vat at one of the 
stations of the big sheep com- 
pany of Chile, La Sociedad 
Explotadora de Tierra del Fue- 


N southern Chile I was fortunate to be 

able to visit three stations of La Socie- 
dad Explotadora de Tierra del Fuego, the 
largest sheep company in the world, own- 
ing over four million head.* The stations 
I saw were near Puerto Natales, which is 
located on the fiord many miles inland 
from the Pacific Ocean. The whole ar- 
rangement of the three stations and the 
freezer (packing plant) is certainly ideal 
for the purpose. The freezer is situated on 
the shore of an ocean inlet, a short dis- 
tance from Natales where big ocean 
steamers can come and pick up the frozen 
meat. 

The Bories Station has lush meadow pas- 
tures of orchard grass and white clover 
near the freezer. These pastures are used 
for fattening lambs and the cull ewes from 
all three stations before they are sent to 





*The total sheep population of Chile in 1950 was 
estimated at six million head; wool production at 
46 millicn pounds. Most of the sheep are found in 
the extreme southern area near Punta Arenas, 
where the Sociedad Explotadora de Tierra del Fuego 
has offices. It is also listed by the World Wool 
Guide at Valparaiso.—Editor’s Note. 
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the freezer for killing. While all three sta- 


tions carry breeding ewes, yearlings, 
wethers, lambs and rams, generally the 
younger stock is carried by the Guito Sta- 
tion where grass and brush require good 
teeth. The Castillo Station is between the 
other two stations, not having the lush 
meadows like the Bories nor the very dry 
hard grass of Guito. The sheep too are 
more or less between the other stations 
in age and quality. 

Immediately I was impressed by the 
large numbers of sheep and the tremendous 
size of these stations. Each station winters 
somewhere around 100,000 head, while the 
Bories Station builds its numbers up to 
200,000 with cull sheep and lambs from 
the other stations before the freezer be- 
gins operating in the fall. I was also im- 
pressed by the fact that no‘supplement is 
given to the sheep—no, not even salt. 
Water for the sheep is plentiful in every 
valley; all the larger meadows have streams 
running through them, so no wells or wind- 
mills are necessary. 





go. Sheep going through the 
vat are pictured at the right, 
and the center shot is a wool 
loading scene at Punta Arenas 
in southern Chile. All pictures 
were taken by Mr. Pfister. 


The winter of 1950 was exceptionally 
bad with snow coming early and not melt- 
ing off as usual. Instead it became crusty 
and formed a layer of ice over the grass. 
The Bories Station lost 13,000 ewes as a 
direct result.. It must be remembered that 
sheep in South America as a whole have 
little value; the wool is the product that 
is treasured. Sheep losses are not con- 
sidered too serious if the pelts can be re- 
covered. 

Pastures are very large. In one meadow 
pasture five miles long there were 14,000 
head. Fences are made of the best material 
and are very well constructed. Woven wire 
is not used; instead smooth galvanized 
wire is threaded through holes in the posts 
and stays. The number of wires vary from 
7 to 9, posts are usually 30 to 40 feet 
apart with 4 to 6 stays between posts. 
Both wooden and steel posts are used. The 
wire looked to be number 10 gauge, and 
the stays made from sawed lumber were 
2 x 2 inches, 3% to 4 feet long. Tighten- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Skiway. world’s longest and largest aerial tramway. It runs from a point 55 miles east of Portland to Timberline Lodge on Mt. Hood 
in Oregon.—Oregon State Highway Commission Photo. 


Skiway to the Clouds 


You may want to consider this in your plans for the 87th 
Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 
Portland, Oregon, December 4-7, 1951 


KIWAY (pronounced skyway), the 
world’s largest and longest passenger- 
carrying aerial tramway now operating up 
the slopes of Oregon’s majestic Mt. Hood, 
has opened new vistas to a portion of Ore- 
gon’s magnificent mountain recreation area 
previously enjoyed only by ambitious hikers 
and skiers. 

This tree-top tramway provides scenic 
and comfortable year-round travel to the 
threshhold of internationally famous Tim- 
berline Lodge which was constructed by 
the United States Government in 1937 at 
a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 

Twenty minutes’ travel above evergreens 
and crags and the Skiway “Cloudliner” 
coaches come to a halt three-plus miles 
up Mt. Hood at the timberline landing 
located 100 yards west of the main en- 
trance to the lodge . . . and 6,000 feet 
above sea level on Oregon’s highest peak. 
Actual travel time required for a Skiway 
round-trip of slightly over six miles is forty 
minutes. 

The aerial tramway’s lower terminus 
rests at an elevation of 3800 feet on Ore- 
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gon State Highway No. 50 just 55 miles 
east of Portland. The Mt. Hood Aerial 
Transportation Company’s beautiful new 
Skiway Terminal building houses a com- 
pletely equipped ultra modern restaurant, 
snack bar, gift shop, a huge guest lounge 
and ski shop. Furnishings throughout the 
terminal are of rustic mountain motif. 

A huge carport or tunnel, around which 
the massive terminal is built, enables pas- 
sengers to enter-exit the coaches from in- 
doors via third-story loading and unload- 
ing platforms. One-way traffic to and from 
the coaches eliminates all congestion and 
confusion. 

The new Mt. Hood aerial tramway is 
truly a monument to modern engineering 
skill and construction methods. Skiway 
was more than two years “in the making.” 
Replacement costs would reportedly ex- 
ceed $750,000. 

Not only is Skiway the longest and 
largest aerial tramway in the world, but 
it is the first passenger-vehicle of its type 
ever constructed. There are absolutely no 
moving cables. It utilizes the “Skyhook” 


principle developed by Pointer-Willamette 
Company of Portland for use in large-scale 
logging operations. Engineering for the 
adaptation was completed by the interna- 
tionally famous bridge builders, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons & Co. of Trenton, N.J., in 
cooperation with Pointer-Willamette, the 
Skiway contractors. 

Skiway coaches, which actually pull 
themselves up and let themselves down 
the mountain via giant overhead cables, 
will comfortably seat 36 passengers. Each 
“Cloudliner” coach is equipped with heat- 
ers, attractive reversible upholstered seats, 
safety windows, front-rear exits, and spe 
cial safety features including positive brak- 
ing action. 

Thirty-eight massive steel, A-shaped 
towers, varying in heighth from 40 to 72 
feet, support the “Skyroad” cables stretch- 
ed over the 3.2 mile route straight up Mt. 
Hood from the lower Skiway terminal to 
the timberline landing. 

During its first weeks of operation, visi- 
tors from 42 States and 7 foreign countries 
registered in the Skiway Guest Book after 
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taking round-trip rides.on the tram. 

The magnificent view from tree-top level 
is rapidly establishing the Skiway as one 
of the outstanding summer and winter at- 
tractions in the beautiful Pacific North- 
west. Every visitor's “twenty-minutes-to 
Timberline” trip via the world’s largest 
and longest passenger-carrying aerial tram- 
way will be an oft-recalled memory of a 
pleasant interlude at Mt. Hood, Oregon 
and SKIWAY TO THE CLOUDS. 

—Portland Chamber of Commerce 





Looks Like Fun 


WIMMING, surfing and golfing in aver- 
age 75-degree temperatures is the De- 
cember holiday in store for National Wool 
Growers Association members making a 
post-convention tour of Hawaii. 


Officially designated as a _post-conven- 
tion trip on the agenda for the convention 
December 4-7 at Portland, Oregon, the 
Hawaiian holiday is within 10 hours of 
Portland by direct Pan American flight 
leaving Sundays and Wednesdays. Or 
delegates may fly to Seattle after the con- 
vention to get the 9:30 p.m. Hawaii-bound 
flight of Northwest Airlines leaving Seattle 
every Friday. 


According to research by the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau, delegates could make the 
trip to Hawaii by air and return on the 
Matson luxury liner, Lurline, sailing from 
Honolulu December 17. The ocean trip 
takes four and one-half days. Thus dele- 
gates will make it home by a comfortable 
margin for Christmas. 


Hawaii offers a_ five-in-one vacation 
package* with five islands connected by 
100 daily scheduled flights and each offer- 
ing a different angle to Hawaii. 


The wool growers’ association members 
could spend a portion of their Hawaiian 
stay at one of more than two dozen Waikiki 
hotels offering a-wide budget range. They 
could then go on to Hawaii, Maui, Kauai 
and Molokai. 


Hawaii offers live volcanoes, black sand 
beach and giant fern forests. Maui, with 
spectacular Haleakala volcano where wild 
sheep and pheasants abound in the dor- 
mant crater 21 miles at the rim, offers in- 


comparable hospitality and one of the is- 


lands’ finest resorts at Hana. Kauai, gar- 
den island of the Hawaiian chain, is a 
camera enthusiast’s paradise, and little 
Molokai has not only scenery but a great 
deal of hospitality. 

*TPA Aloha Airline also offers a variety of special 


trips to neighbor islands for those who prefer them 
instead of a packaged tour. 
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Filling in the scenic tours, there are mid- 
December luaus (native feasts), dining in 
quaint Japanese teahouses, hula camera 
shows, chinatown walkatours, dozens of 
shops carrying wares from round the world, 
the University of Hawaii, pineapple can- 


neries and sugar plantations. 


However, most important to winter va- 
cationists in Hawaii is swimming, surfing 


and outrigger canoeing. As veteran winter 


travelers to the islands say, “It’s worth the 
trip from a snowbound mainland just to 
laze on the warm sands and swim at 
Waikiki."—Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii. 


Se — 





U.P’s Convention Special 


UN ION Pacific is planning a Special Wool 
Growers’ Train from Green River, Wyo- 
ming, or Pocatello, Idaho, to Portland, con- 
vention city of the National Wool Growers 
Association—December 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1951. 

“If a special wool growers’ train can be 
operated from Green River or Pocatello 
(depending on the number of people and 
number of cars to be handled),” Mr. Earle 
G. Reed, general livestock agent for the 
Union Pacific, says, “a special dining car 
and a lounge car will be included in the 
equipment and the train could be run into 
Portland at approximately 2:30 p-m. Ar- 
riving at 2:30 or 3:30 p.m. allows ample 


Wool growers who elect to make a post-convention trip to Hawaii just after the National 
Convention in Portland in December will find that they can visit five islands of the 
“Paradise Chain.” have sun and fun and still be home for Christmas. This is Waikiki 
Beach, capital of Hawaii's vacationland. (Hawaii Visitors Bureau Photo) 
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time for reaching rooms and attending any 
preliminary committee meetings on De- 
cember 3rd. Tickets routed by Union Pa- 
cific on going trip have several optional 
return routes as may be desired and are 
good for six months. Every effort will be 
made to make the trip as enjoyable as 
possible.” 





Corriedale Meeting 


E annual meeting of the American 

Corriedale Association was held on 
Monday night, July 23rd. At this meeting 
a trophy, offered by Senator J. F. Guthrie 
of Geelong, Victoria, Australia, to the most 
outstanding Corriedale breeder of the year, 
was presented to J. F. Walker of Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 

Arthur L. King received a trophy from 
the New Zealand Corriedale breeders, and 
the Arthur L. King family was presented 
a plaque by the membership of the Amer- 
ican Corriedale Association in recognition 
and appreciation of their splendid and ef- 
fective representation of the American As- 
sociation at the first World Wide Corrie- 


dale Type Conference at New Zealand last 
December. 

Ray Gatewood of Caledonia, Ohio, was 
elected president of the American Corrie- 
dale Association for the coming year, and 
Kenneth Wagner of West Liberty, Iowa, 
vice president. Lloyd Smith of Cantril, 
Iowa was elected for a three-year term on 
the Executive Committee. Other Execu- 
tive Directors whose terms did not expire 
at this time are E. E. Cooper, Durand, 
Michigan, and Lee Crane of Santa Rosa, 
California. 

The Sixth All-American Corriedale Show 
and Sale will be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
in July of 1952. J. F. Walker of Gambier, 
Ohio, is chairman of the committee for 
this event. Other members on the Sales 
Committee are Ray Gatewood of Cale- 
donia, Ohio and Guy L. Green of Peoria, 
Ohio. 

The Sales Committee advises that all 
sheep consigned must be shorn after No- 
vember 1, 1951. For uniformity’s sake, 
they suggest that all sheep for this sale be 
shorn as soon after November 1, 1951, as 
possible. 

—Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 








HOTEL OR MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 4, 5, 6, 1951 — Portland, Oregon 


(The convention runs through the 7th, but most reservations will be for only 3 days: 4th, 5th & 6th.) 


Mail to: Harold A. Cohn, Housing Chairman 
Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Please reserve................ room(s) for-.........-.---- person(s). Teves Sodie............... 
Dble Bed................- 


A $5.00 DEPOSIT SHOULD ACCOMPANY EACH ROOM RESERVATION. PLEASE 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: CHAIRMAN, HOUSING COMMITTEE. 


Yes No 
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Rambouillet Breeders 
Elect New Officers 





Adin Nielson of Ephraim, Utah, who will 
guide the destination of the American Ram- 
bouillet Association during 1952 as its presi- 
dent. 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 

ers Association held its 63rd annual 
meeting in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, at 8:30 p-m., August 20th. Mem- 
bers were in high spirits since the 315 
Rambouillet rams sold during the after- 
noon at the National Ram Sale averaged 
$308.03 each, compared to last year’s 
record breaking average of $222.72. 

Seventy-one new members were ad- 
mitted to the active member list of the 
Association, compared to last year’s 35, 
and records showed 1821 more sheep had 
been recorded than during the previous 
fiscal year. 

Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah, was elect- 
ed president, to succeed Leo Richardson, 
Iraan, Texas. R. O. Sheffield of San An- 
gelo, director of district number 2 (the 
western half of Texas) was elevated to 
the vice-presidency. Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana, director of district num- 
ber 5 and Clyde Thate Burkett, Texas, 
director of district number 2 were re- 
elected as directors. John Williams, of El- 
dorado, Texas was elected to replace Mr. 
Sheffield as director of district number 3. 

Mr. Sylvan Pauly addressed the mem- 
bers briefly. He stressed the importance of 
improving all breeds of sheep in the in- 
terest of the industry. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. 
Richardson was given a_ beautiful, en- 
graved, metal-back guest book, containing 
a raised replica of one of his own rams as 
a token of appreciation for his leadership 
and hard work through two very success- 
ful years. 

The Executive Board meeting was held 
following the opening session. Jack B. 
Taylor, San Angelo, Texas was re-appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 
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PURINA VISITS 


ALAN RICKS 





“MY DAD BOUGHT THE FIRST CARLOAD OF PURINA 
BROUGHT INTO THIS COUNTRY, IN 1929,’’ SAYS RICKS. 



















In the Northern Rockies and throughout the 
Western sheep country, the name 
of Alan Ricks of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, stands out among sheepmen. 


Alan’s father, Eph Ricks, started 

the present sheep operation over 50 
years ago when the country west of Denver’ 
was plenty rough and rugged. 


Ricks is known for sending 140% lamb crops to 
range with regularity through drouth spells 
and hard winters. 


A man who cares for his sheep with patience 
and wisdom, Alan Ricks has won the respect 
of his fellow sheep raisers the hard way 
... through years of herding 
experience. 


Never too busy to stop for a 
minute’s visit, friendly Alan 
Ricks nevertheless operates an : 
efficient program. He has equipment 
for chopping hay and mixing it 
with grain and molasses to further 
improve his operation and keep expenses 
to a minimum. 





MADE RIGHT 
PROVED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 










é 


Every ewe gets 2 pound of Checkers per day from October through February, 
on the Ricks place. “I've fed grain pellets, too,” he explains, “but my ewes like 
Checkers better and have more milk this year than on the grain pellets.” 
Sheepmen like Ricks say there’s more good in feeding a supplement like Purina 
containing a variety of protein, plus minerals, vitamins and carbohydrates, Tests 
back up their statements, proving grass and hay are better assimilated when 
Checkers are used as a supplement than when single-source proteins or similar 
supplements are fed. 

Before you book this winter's feed supply, ask your Purina Dealer 
or Salesman about Purina Range Checkers. You'll be glad you did. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver ¢ Kansas City © Omaha ¢ Pocatello 





Makes a Big Difference 
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Why Wool Wears Well 


By GILES E. HOPKINS, Technical Director, 
The Wool Bureau, Incorporated 


NOTE: This is the first of a series of 
articles written for the NaTionAL Woo. 
Grower about some of the results of scien- 


tific investigations of wool and how it 
behaves. 


IHE confusion of fiber or fabric strength 

with wear resistance is a common 
fallacy which is rapidly disappearing. 
When testing devices were primitive in 
nature, the breaking point was easily de- 
termined and the breaking strength was 
used as a rough yardstick for control of 
quality on the assumption that if the 
strength were maintained constant, other 
factors would probably remain constant 
also. 

The weakness in the idea that strength 
and wear resistance are closely related 
is readily seen when one considers that 
glass is the strongest of the fibers used in 
textiles and yet glass wears rapidly when 
subjected to the constant flexing of textile 
use. 


A large number of abrasion machines 
have been developed to measure wear. At 
their best, and intelligently interpreted, 
they give an approximation of relative re- 
sistance to abrasive wear for fabrics which 
are generally similar in nature. However, 
the abrasion tests can be very misleading 
in some cases as the nature and frequency 
of the loadings under the test do not allow 
for a true representation of performance 
under actual service. Textile fibers have 
important reactions which are dependent 
upon time considerations that cannot be 
ignored. Even at best the abrasion test, 
while it may evaluate the performance of 
a completed product toward abrasive wear, 
sheds little light on the mechanisms of 
wear, or wear resistance, and hence is of 
little use in understanding fiber behavior. 


The most important advances in studies 
on wear go back to the simple engineering 
concept that wear resistance depends on 
the ability of a fabric to absorb energy and 
to give it back without being destroyed in 
the process. This principle, applied to 
certain Army combat clothing, has been 
the basis of radical improvement by sim- 
ple changes in the way the fibers were 
arranged, through appropriate change in 
weave, and the control of the direction and 
tension of the fibers in reference to the 
direction of the most wear. 
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Weave and fabric geometry changes 
may be applied alike to almost any fiber 
which has the inherent adaptability. We 
are concerned in this article with inherent 
differences in fiber characteristics as they 
affect wear. 


In absorbing energy in a fabric the first 
consideration is the number of fibers 
brought into play to resist a given strain. 
For example, when a load is applied at 
a concentrated point, if the fibers are stiff 
the load will be concentrated on a few 
fibers; while if they are flexible, the fibers 
in the immediate vicinity will bend and 
extend to distribute the load among many. 
The non-packing quality and the relatively 
high extensibility of wool fibers are particu- 
larly valuable in this regard. The table 
below shows the extensibility of wool fibers 
and yarns as compared with other common 
fibers and yarns. 


PERCENT ELONGATION AT BREAK 


SINGLE FIBER 
Dry Wet 
WOE: St 380 — 50% 380 — 60% 
Seen 35 — 45% 385 — 45% 
Memete - 0... 23 — 30% 380 — 38% 


ae 12 — 20% 13 — 26% 


7S ae 138 — 20% .... — .... 
SS 18 — 22% 18 — 23% 
aaa 15 — 17% 15 — 17% 
BIE spceeiicheomtoses 9 — 20% 14 — 35% 
ES re $3-—- 7% ....— .... 
Fiberglas .............. 2- 3% 1l1— 2% 


In wool fabrics we not only bring a 
maximum number of fibers into play, but 
each individual fiber is capable of absorb- 
ing large amounts of energy. This ability 
to absorb energy without rupture and ‘to 
return to original dimensions on removal 
of outside forces is a measure of a fiber’s 
durability and also the wrinkle resistance 
and shape retention of fabrics made from 
it. This energy absorbing property may be 
expressed as a Work Factor. The higher 
the work factor the greater the ability to 
take up energy without rupture. The work 
factor of several common fibers is given 
in the table below. 





GILES E. HOPKINS 


Work Factor* 


genoa: 22 ee eee .70 
NS he, .68 
BNE 4p pectethnr ty eS ae oo, .63 
IN & scitaierensovtninncinieidenens ann 61 
C0 NR ENS ise Ae ct diet .62 
IR a 5 ee 50 
NE acdc tea sd: <Gedivegesooniecesten AT 


Of course, in actual service the various 
fibers are deformed repeatedly. Therefore 
the fatigue resistance of the fibers is im- 
portant. Wool has a tremendous ability 
to be bent and flexed without fracturing. 
This ability is shown in the table below. 


Diameter Average No. of 180° 
In Bends Required to 


Microns Fracture Fibers Held 
Under 1 Gram 

Tension 

NOE © oot 24 Some unbroken at 
20,000 

ne ee 14 Some unbroken t 
20,000 
Sea Island Cotton 17 8,200 
Natural Silk ........ 15 1,800 
Acetate. ..:........... 19 100 
WINN  ocxcccececceesse 13 75 
MN etn ot 8 1 


In view of the above it is small wonder 
that wool enjoys its reputation for good 
wear resistance. Its non-packing quality 
and high flexibility allow for distribution 
of the load, it can absorb a lot of energy 
and give it back without being ruptured, 
and it can be bent repeatedly without frac- 
turing. 

*work factor as used here is defined as the ratio of 


the measured work of rupture to the product of the 
load at break and the extenson at break. 
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Reproduction of Range Ewes Increased By Adequate Feeding 


By J. L. VAN HORN, WM. H. BURKITT, FRED S. WILLSON, ALVA E. FLOWER 


ESEARCH on reproduction in sheep 

conducted during the winter of 1949-50 
seemed to indicate that ewes which were 
on a higher plane of nutrition gave birth 
to more lambs than ewes on a lower level 
of feed. This was especially surprising be- 
cause the ewes were all run in one band 
before and during the breeding season. 

To check this interesting lead further, 
the experiment was repeated during the 
past winter (1950-51) and the difference 
in the levels of feeding was increased. To 
make a greater difference in the feeding 
after breeding, an additional group of 56 
ewes (labeled ‘group C’ in the table) was 
selected and wintered at Bozeman on a 
higher plane of nutrition than the ewes 


Montana Agricultural Experiment Station 


which remained on the range. This group 
of ewes was selected so they were similar 
to the rest of the band in age, breeding 
and previous treatment. The accompany- 
ing table shows the treatments of each 
group in the nutrition band and the results 
of the production obtained are given. The 
treatment and results of the purebred band 
are also listed. This band was handled 
entirely separate from the nutrition band 
and it is interesting to compare the produc- 
tion with the other groups. 

Group B is the combined production of 
4 groups in the nutrition band which were 
fed pellets containing different amounts 
of protein during the winter. The data for 
these groups will be analyzed separately 


and released: later. The same is true for 
the 4 different treatments in the purebred 
band. 

The table shows that group A and group 
B were grazed together on the range dur- 
ing the day and were separated each morn- 
ing. When they were cut out in the morn- 
ing, group B was fed one-third pound per 
head of pellets ranging from approximately 
10 percent to 40 percent protein. Group 
A did not receive any concentrates. Group 
C was separated from the band the day 
the bucks were taken out and taken to 
Bozeman to be wintered. They received 
two-thirds of a pound of pellets contain- 
ing about 20 percent protein and were 
given a full feed of mixed and alfalfa hay. 





LAMBING DATA 
































TREATMENT NUTRITION BAND PUREBRED BAND 
All sheep were in the same band before and during ; 
TREATMENT BEFORE . ‘ te Band was flushed. Breeding started 
AND DURING BREEDING breeding. Hrecding sorted Novemmer 2-Rem tetera | Nester , oad Gaaee ae 
Separated into groups at end of breeding. — er: Group oun canil 
fy Ib. per head aa 4s Ib. One group of 258 head had no pellets 
day. Fed in 4 per head 3 “ 
all No groups. Range of per day until 30 days before lambing. Rest re- 
Vea Pellets 109, roe 40%, protein of 20%, ceived Vy lb. per head per day. (About 
etter in pellets. * pellet. a 20%, protein in pellets fed.) 
breeding 
during 
winter. Grazing on range. Full feed 
— (Groups A and B of mixed & Grazing until early Janvary—then on 
oughage grazed together alfalfa hay mixed and alfalfa hay. 
during day) (at Bozeman) 
RESULTS Group A Group B Group C Average Group (Purebred band) 
No. sheep on experiment 55 971 56 1031 
No. sheep lambing 40 816 48 985 
Percent with live lambs 
of ewes at lambing 63 80 85 94 
Percent dry ewes 26 16 11 5 
Percent having dead lambs 11 4 4 
Percent live lambs 
recorded of ewes at lambing 80 105 117 126 
Percent of multiple births 
of ewes at lambing ; 17 24 32 32 
Percent of two year olds 
on exp. that did not lamb 50 31 17 4 


























1—Pellets were fed to this band prior to breeding, but the weather conditions were bad and the ewes weighed about the same at the start of breeding as they 


17 days earlier. 


did 
2—% Ib. 20% protein pellets for 15 days previous to breeding with more moderate feeding during breeding. 
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The data shows that only 63 percent of 
the ewes which did not receive any con- 
centrate had live lambs while 80 percent 
of the ewes on the range which were fed 
pellets lambed and 85 percent of the ewes 
in group C on the high plane of nutrition 
lambed. 

The percent of dry ewes ranged from a 
high of 26 in group A to a low of 11 in 
group C. More dead lambs (including 
slinks) were found in the A group. 

One of the most interesting comparisons 
of all is found when the number of lambs 
born is compared. Group A which did 
not receive pellets had only an 80 percent 
drop, while the average for the ewes re- 
ceiving pellets was 105 percent and the 
ewes in group C which received pellets 
and hay dropped 117 percent. This is a 
difference of 37 percent in lambs dropped. 
The percent of dry ewes was less and the 
percent of twins was greater when the 
ewes received more feed. 

It is astonishing to see that only 50 per- 
cent of the two-year-olds in the A group 
lambed while 69 percent of those in group 
B and 83 percent of the. two-year-olds in 
group C lambed. 

Some very important differences are 
noted between the nutrition band and the 
purebred band. It should be kept clearly 
in mind that the differences in production 
which have been discussed previously evi- 
dently were the results of the different 
feeding levels after breeding, since all ewes 
were bred together in one band. The dif- 
ferences between bands will include the 
difference in environment before and dur- 
ing breeding, as well as after breeding 
since they were handled entirely separate 
from each other. 


Ninety-four percent of the ewes in the 
purebred band lambed, 5 percent were dry 
and 1 percent had dead lambs. This is 
even higher production than group C in 
the nutrition band. This could indicate 
that about 9 percent more ewes conceived 
in the purebred band which would prob- 
ably be due to flushing and better weather 
conditions during breeding. 

The percent of lambs dropped was 126 
in the purebred band, which was 9 per- 
cent higher than group C in the nutrition 
band and 46 percent higher than group A. 
The difference in the number of the two- 
year-olds which failed to lamb in the pure- 
bred band as compared to the A group 
was also 46 percent since only 4 percent 
failed to lamb in the purebred band and 
50 percent were dry in group A. 

This represents the most extreme com- 
parison available in these trials of the com- 
bined effect, on two-year-olds, of flushing 
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and the level of feeding after breeding. 
Several points worth noting seem to ap- 
pear. These points are listed not as con- 
clusions but as interesting differences 
which showed up from this year’s work. 


1. The production from ewes which 
were bred in the same band but fed 
greater amounts of feed after breed- 
ing was different. 

2. The ewes in the band receiving the 
most feed had 37 percent more lambs 
than those receiving the least feed. 

3. There were 15 percent more dry 
ewes in the group on the lowest 


level of feed in the same band as 
compared to those on the highes 
level. 

4, There were more twins born in the 
groups on the higher levels of feed, 

5. There was a great difference in the 
reaction of two-year-old ewes to the 
levels of feeding. The difference be. 
tween the percent of drys in groups 
within bands was 33 percent and 
between bands was 46 percent. 

6. It appeared that ewes responded to 
higher levels of feeding after breed. 
ing as well as before and during 


breeding. 


Functions of Forest Advisory Boards 


M Smith, prominent sheep operator 
e Ie of Utah and Colorado, has sub- 
mitted for consideration of all forest per- 
mittees the following recommendations 
for the operation of local advisory boards 
authorized under the Granger-Thye Act 
and Regulation G-10 issued by Chief Lyle 
F. Watts of the Forest Service on April 17, 
1951 (NWG June, Page 12 and July, Page 
20, 1951): 

(a) Livestock permittees must set up 
and define the duties of, and delegate ad- 
ministrative authority to Advisory Boards. 
The Boards must recognize their responsi- 
bilities and obligations to users who elected 
them. 

(b) Advisory Boards must be obligated 
to protect grazing rights and the full in- 
terest of all permittees. 

(c) Advisory boards will only have 
authority to represent those permittees 
who have given them authority to do so. 

(d) Recommendations submitted to 
the Forest Service by Advisory Boards 
must be based on substantial and accepted 
practices of operating livestock on public 
ranges. 

(e) Advisory Boards must assert, main- 
tain and be “firm” with the Forest Service 
with repsect to established preference and 
legal rights of permittees, in order to fully 
protect the needs of permit owners and the 
customary practices of handling, herding 
and grazing livestock to efficiently utilize 
forage. 

(f) Any person or group of persons 
who are recognized by the Forest Service 
as preference grazing permit holders shall 
have the right to make requests, recom- 
mendations, demands, and protests to the 
Forest Service—the same right, under this 
Act, that the new Advisory Board enjoys, 
or advisory boards in existence which may 
continue to function. 


(g) Advisory Boards must endeavor at 
all times to promote the welfare and im- 
prove general conditions of the permittees, 
both individually and collectively. 

(h) Advisory Boards must not deter- 
mine or recommend the shortening of sea- 
sons of use, changes of entry dates, etc., 
until ratified by permittee and/or _per- 
mittees affected. 

(i) Advisory Boards must not consider 
the decisions rendered by the Forest Ser- 
vice as final, in view of the fact that many 
of their rules, regulations, etc., are uncon- 
stitutional and in violation of the Bill of 
Rights. 

(j) In the event recommendations or 
conclusions of Advisory Boards are finally 
disapproved by the Forest Service, the Ad- 
visory Board shall make a permanent rec- 
ord of such “disapproved” recommenda- 
tions. Under the Granger-Thye Act, the 
advisory board has the recourse of an “ap- 
peal” hearing before the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. In the event of 
a negative decision there, the permittee 
and/or permittees affected shall have the 
right and support of the Advisory Board 
for a judicial determination of the question 
by a Federal Court. 

(k) Advisory Boards shall keep the 
Forest Service constantly aware of the fact 
that preference permits to graze livestock 
on forest range lands were granted and 
issued by the Forest Service on the basis 
of “prior use” and “occupancy” — a right 
which the Forest Service has recognized 
—a legal right which permittees are en- 
titled to enjoy permanently. 

(1) Recommendations by Advisory 
Boards to the Forest Service shall first be 
ratified by permittee and/or permittees af- 
fected. 

(m) Advisory Boards must be aware 
(Continued on page 48) 
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PROFIT BOOST PROMISED WOOL RAISERS AS FIRST 
LANOLIN-BASED BRANDING PAINT ENDS OLD SCOURING 


PROBLEM 


A bigger financial return on raw wool is in store 
for sheep raisers. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, after years of intensive research, suggest 
use of lanolin formula as long sought solution for 
a branding paint durable enough to withstand 
range conditions and be distinguishable for mini- 
mum of one year and still be completely removable 
in ordinary scouring solution. This means lower 
handling costs for the mills who in turn will be 
willing to pay more to the wool growers who use 
scourable paint. This announcement explains the 
sweeping popularity and success of KEMP’S Brand- 
ing Liquid with sheepmen throughout the country— 
the first fully perfected and tested branding paint 
containing lanolin. 


Eliminates Salvaging Cost 
at Mills 


Use of non-scourable branding paints necessitates 
additional costly cleaning operations at the mills. 
These tedious operations are conservatively esti- 
mated to represent a loss to the mills of many 
thousands of dollars annually with no positive as- 
surance that all stains will be removed. KEMP’S 
. KEMP’S scours out! 


eliminates this loss . . 








KEMP’S Saves You Money— 
Brands More Sheep Per Gallon 


Sheepmen acclaim Kemp’s Branding Liquid as ideal 
in every respect. There’s no need to brand more 
than once a year because KEMP’S stays on. . 

withstands rain, snow, sunshine, dust storms, im- 
mersion in sheep dip and harsh physical treatment. 
Kemp’s is stable; won't flow from point of applica- 
tion. Contains just the right amount of coloring 
pigment so that brand mark will remain legible 


and still not affect scourability. What's more, 


KEMP’S costs less than ineffective brands because 
you can brand more sheep per gallon. 








9 out of 10 Sheep in Leading Sheep- 
Raising States Now Branded with 
KEMP’S! Results Are Sensational ! 


In the last few years, an improvement has been 
noted in the amount of paint present in Texas 
wools. KEMP‘’S is THE most widely used brand- 
ing liquid in Texas. Wool growers all over the 
country now depend upon KEMP’S exclusively 
and here’s why: 


Brands More Sheep Per Gallon 

Stays On For A Year or Longer 

Scours Out in Ordinary Scouring Solution 
Does Not Mat or Harm Fibres or Hide 

6 Bright, Lasting Colors Easy to Distinguish 
Easy to Apply — Won‘t Cake in Can or on 
Sheep 

@ Brands Wet or Dry Sheep 











Sheepmen Praise KEMP‘S— 
First Truly Scourable Paint 


“I've used it ever since it was manufactured. Will 
use it again next year.” 
—Noble Holcomb, Richmond, Oregon 


“Kemp’s Branding Liquid does all claimed for it.” 
—A. H. Dean, Buffalo, South Dakota 


“Kemp's is the best | have ever used.” 
—A. D. Jones, Roswell, New Mexico 


“It fills all requirements of the woolen mills.” 
—G. W. Watson, Napa, California 


“| have used several brands of sheep paint, but 
find Kemp’s Branding Liquid best of all and now 
do not buy any other brand.” 

—J. F. Hardman, Unity, Oregon 


KEMP’S IS SAFE TO USE 


Agricultural experts now caution wool raisers 
against use of inferior grades of paint. These 
paints offen contain acids that actually burn the 
sheep’s back and ruin the fibres. KEMP’S is com- 
pletely free of harmful ingredients. 


6 Brilliant Colors Including 
New Orange Color 


KEMP’S colors are brighter; last longer, remain 
legible and never stain the wool. Extra-long last- 
ing quality makes KEMP’S invaluable in determining 
ownership of stray animals; eliminates trouble and 
loss of indistinct brands. Available in 6 colors: 
Red, Black, Green, Blue, Yellow plus the popular 
new Orange color. 


KEMP’S All-Time Favorite 


KEMP’S is manufactured by a firm enjoying world- 
wide fame for its complete line of quality agricul- 
tural products, William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
KEMP’S is revolutionizing sheep branding methods 
because this top grade paint means more money 
for wool growers. For greater economy, for greater 
brightness, for greater earnings from your wool, 
always use KEMP'S, the scientifically formulated 
lanolin base branding liquid that stays on and 
scours out. 


Available in 5 gallon, one gallon, % gallon and 
quart metal containers with handy metal bails. 





KEMP’S IS FIRST AGAIN -- LANOLIN BASED 
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State Presidents’ Forum 


E. R. MARVEL, President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


August 15, 1951 





IRST sizable shipments of Nevada lambs 

will move to markets during August. 
Probably 90 percent have already been 
contracted earlier. Lambs generally should 
be in top condition, as feed conditions 
have been very good and losses nominal. 
Range conditions are now a little drier 
than normal and lambs may be a little 
lighter in some areas. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


August 18, 1951 





IHE 30th Idaho State Ram Sale is his- 
tory. The highest price ever paid for a 

Suffolk stud, $2500, set a top to shoot at. 
Many range pens sold in upper price 
brackets but generally it was a day for 
the buyer. There were lots of good rams, 
and consignors with superior offerings 
came out well. 

Idaho's late fall Range Ram Sale offers 
another good point to watch. This assem- 
bly of rams represents the selected kinds 
out of the better flocks. September 22nd 
at Pocatello, this all-breed sale of white- 
face and blackface rams takes place. 

Lambs out of the good mountain grass 
country of eastern Idaho are on the move 
and these prime fat market lambs will 
receive close attention from buyers. West- 
ern Idaho ranges are drying—August 18th— 
but we are not suffering from any drought. 

The Defense Production Act as modi- 
fied by Congress temporarily settles the 
controversial issue over expanded economic 
controls. But the OPS and the Administra- 
tion will continue their drive for enact- 
ment of strict regulatory power over live- 
stock marketings. We can take only tem- 
porary consolation in our present victory 
of ridding our industry of the unsound 
slaughter quotas. 

Vigilance, ever watchful, and prepared- 
ness for aggressive action, are our only 
hope for security in keeping free and open 
markets. Organization has accomplished 
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results, but only with continuing strong 
support from the industry to combat ideas 
of the “Economists of Theory” can we look 
forward to a more orderly and natural 
market for our products. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


August 18, 1951 


REGON’S 25th Annual Ram Sale held 

at Pendleton on the 17th of August 
was a good sale. The average price paid 
for 248 rams was $215.66. This was $50 
higher than in 1950. A pen of five Ram- 
bouillet range rams sold for $660 each 
and a pen of five Suffolks sold for $460 
per head. 

Dave Waddell was there with his usual 
consignment of Suffolks. Dave is the oldest 
living Suffolk breeder in the West, he im- 
ported the first of his foundation stock 
from England. 

We have had a very long spell of ex- 
tremely hot weather. The area west of 
the Cascade Mountains has had little rain 
since. April. The pastures have become 
very dry and stockmen and farmers are 
wishing for rain. 

Plans for entertaining the National con- 
vention are proceeding nicely. All indica- 
tions are that we will have a large at- 
tendance. Committees are completing 
plans for an enjoyable time. The Union 
Pacific Railroad is planning special service 
from eastern points with special routing 











privileges. About September 30th the rail- 
road company will probably put out a 
bulletin covering rates and accommoda. 
tions. 


ANGUS McINTOSH 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


August 13, 1951 


(Secretary Brett Gray 
Substituting) 


T month I sadly fear the President's 
column will go by the boards unless you 
can sort something together from this 
letter. 

The Honorable Angus McIntosh is in 
Scotland on a business trip and, while he 
will return in time to attend the Ram Sale 
and the Executive meeting, I doubt that 
he will get a column to you. 

My office has just finished making a 
move, sO we are about as thoroughly con- 
fused as is possible. 

At our Board Meeting in Durango on 
the 21st of July, it was decided that the 
Colorado Association was healthy enough 
to step out and start operating like a busi- 
ness. Shortly thereafter I managed to ob- 
tain office space in the Drovers Building 
at 1408 East 47th Avenue, less than a half 
block from where we were. I am very 
happy that we were able to remain in the 
stockyards area, because many of the 
sheepmen will drop in and visit with us 
here while they would not make the trip 
downtown. 

Sorry that we are so useless this month. 
Will try to do better next month. 


Colorado Association Leaders 





Colorado Association's alert officers: Dan McIntyre of Hotchkiss, first vice president (left): 
Angus McIntosh of Las Animas, president; Louis Visintainer of Craig, second vice presi- 
dent, and Brett Gray, executive secretary. 
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This Month’s Quiz: 


Will Wool Hold Its Own Against Synthetics? 


MPHATICALLY yes! According to Eric 

Johnston’s release of July 3rd this new 
substitute for wool is better than regular 
wool and “Eric should know.” It is not only 
better but cheaper. And yet he says they 
are going to use 20 percent to 30 percent 
of it with natural wool. Why dilute this 
good article with natural wool? Maybe the 
answer is in the same article when he 
says something about a “trick.” The article 
smells. For many years we have had syn- 
thetic fibers used as wool substitutes but 
they have never been able to equal wool 
in warmth and wear. On the other hand 
with new sheer woolen fabrics now being 
produced, the demand for wool will be in- 
creased. We should get stomach ulcers? 


E. K. Foltz 
Rt. 2, Yakima, Wash. 


HE reason I think wool will hold its own 
with synthetics is because wool is 
warmer for one thing; it will absorb per- 
spiration better than synthetics; and will 
keep warmth longer than synthetics. I may 
be wrong. 
Frank Diss 
Ophiem, Montana 


INCE we live in a scientific world, it is 
hard to predict what science may pro- 
duce to combat not only wool but many 
other of our basic commodities. Frankly, I 
do not believe they can produce a fiber that 
will come close to matching our virgin wool. 
They may come up with something that 
can be produced cheaply enough that it 
will be used in place of woolen fibers to 
such an extent as to greatly reduce the 
demand for wool. However, our greatly 
increasing population will absorb a great 
deal of the synthetic products. 

I believe that the efforts of breeders in 
producing a large amount of wool will be 
more successful in the future and that edu- 
cational work in range management and 
supplementary feeding of both grain and 
minerals will produce longer, stronger 
staple. There is a need of, and it may be 
that synthetics will force us to, better 
handling of wool, cleaner methods in shear- 
ing, sorting and classing of wool before 
shearing or in the bags. Educational work 
in classifying wool, more study of handling 


sheep to avoid dirt, will all help in deliver- 
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ing to the warehouse a cleaner, more uni- 
form light-shrinking clip. 

Yes, I believe that wool can hold its own 
with synthetics if allowed to do so on an 
even basis. I think that Mr. Johnston’s 
plan, if put into effect under present pro- 
duction costs, would be killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg. 


J. W. Anderson 
Tatum, New Mexico 


doubt very much if wool is going to hold 

its own against the synthetics. First, I 
want to say I’m sorry that a wonderful 
product like our wool even has to. make 
a battle against these imaginary products 
that claim to be able to take the place 
of wool. Scientists with all their experi- 
menting will never be able to duplicate 
wool. Second, I want to say I am a lover 
of wool and wear more (year around) 
than any man in Beaverhead County. One 
of the points I’m trying to bring out is 
the fact now when I want a woolen gai- 
ment it’s getting hard to find and in many 
cases when you do buy you will find sub- 
stitutes and synthetics mixed in these gar- 
ments which seems unnecessary and the 
“bunk.” 

I appreciate the fact the National Wool 
Growers Association and their workers have 
done some mighty good work in keeping 
the public informed of increased produc- 
tion of synthetics and in building up a 
more substantial wool usage. My opinion 
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“/ WANT ONE WITH A GLASS PARTITION FOR THE DRAWER, SO 
/ CAN SHOVE MY SHEEP 1M THE BACK SEAT WITHOUT THEM 
BREATHING DOWN MY NECK! 


—The National Wool Grower 


is we have got to put more woolens and 
better quality materials before the buying 
public to get results in combating these 
synthetics, which are advertised and dis- 
played extensively where our woolens are 
not, 

If space permitted I could give various 
reasons why wool is having to battle for 
existence. We must all work for wool 
and against synthetics and place wool 
where it rightly belongs, AT THE TOP. 


Sam W. Ditty 
Dillon, Montana 


believe there will always be use for wool 

in spite of synthetics. Most synthetics, 
I believe, will prove not as durable or as 
warm as wool, although I have never had 
any dealing with any synthetics repre- 
sented as substitutes for wool. 

I cannot see where any substitute can 
take the place of wool, especially where 
warmth is concerned. I believe the cost 
of manufacture of synthetics would be 
more than the cost of wool production. 


Mrs. Mable M. Smith 
Bosler, Wyoming 


S I see it, if the army continues to use 

wool largely instead of synthetics, woul 
will continue to hold up. In case the army 
switches to synthetics, in my opinion, there 
is no question that wool will lose out in the 
race against them. 


Clint Lewis 
Pendleton, Oregon 


P. my opinion wool will more than hold 
its own against synthetics. No other 
material has the warmth or wearing qua- 
lities of wool and as to mixing them, I 
do not think any fiber can be found that 
will compete with wool as wool, being 
made up of its three components, the 
medulla or center, the cortical or spindle- 
shaped cells which make up the largest 
part of the fiber and the outer or scale- 
like cells which cover the fiber much like 
the shingles on a roof. 

The scales are very important, for it is 
these scales on the wool fiber that pro- 
duce what are known as serrations and give 
wool fiber its property of felting. These 


serrations are most numerous, acute and 
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pointed in fine-wooled sheep like me- 
rinos. As no other fiber has these - serra- 
tions to as much of a degree as wool, I 
cannot see how any other fiber can be 
used with wool to make a nice woolen or 
worsted cloth and we all know that no 
other cloth can compete with wool for 
warmth. 

The only solution to today’s high wool 
prices, in my opinion, is more production 
and this, in turn, hinges on more young 
men and boys learning the sheep industry 
from the ground up. 


Harold McConnell 
Milton, Oregon 


I’ the opinion of the retail stores, it is a 
matter of price and wearing ability of 
the synthetics and if they can be produced 
cheap enough, people will use them. But 
as yet, wool seems to be tops for every- 
one who has the price to pay for it. 

If the general good economic times con- 
tinue and people demand their right, to 
spend their money as they see fit, wool 
will still remain tops as it still has the 
something that synthetics lack. 

Also, the woolen mills are making such 
wonderful fabrics that they are hard to 
resist. 

Leland Ray Smith 
Craig, Colorado 


Y experience with sheep is very limited, 
having started with two ewes last 
year. 

Wool will lose out to the synthetics. 
First, advertising on a national scale and 
in local stores will push synthetics. Second, 
any product sold, which reduces costs to 
the buyer, will become popular. 

In my opinion, the sheep industry should 
work to develop a meat animal and dis- 
regard wool in the development of such 
an animal. The American public has be- 
come accustomed to synthetics. 

I have been working with my few sheep 
to raise meat. One ewe has produced five 
lambs in one year. The breed is purebred 
Suffolks, but not registered. 

I hope this letter can bring an idea to 
the industry. Sheep in this area are farm- 
flock size, some on permanent pastures 
but all of the operations small. 


Joseph A. Boudouin 
Robles Del Rio, Calif. 


think wool can hold its own against syn- 
thetics because I don’t believe anything 
has yet been developed that can match 
wool in insulating, absorbing moisture, 
wearing or appearance qualities in its 
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price class, nor do I believe that such sub- 
stitutes are soon to be developed. So long 
as the British Empire controls most of the 
world’s wool trade and Uncle Sam fur- 
nishes the cash, and so long as the world 
continues to increase the size of its armies 
there will be a huge demand for wool 
at profit making prices. 


Carl H. Seeley 
Meeker, Colorado 


feel that wool will be able to hold its 

own against synthetics. But there are 
too many angles to this question to predict 
a definite answer. Price, comparable utility, 
and public acceptance of synthetics, etc. 
will influence the outcome. I think I can 
flunk this question. 


Leroy Smith 
Kaycee, Wyoming 


ES, I think wool can hold its own with 

synthetics as long as grass grows. You 
can bomb a factory and its oil supply may 
dwindle, but I believe we have never run 
out of sunshine and grass. We may have 
our dry years but the combination of meat 
and wool is hard to beat. 


Herman Blohm 
Lodi, California 





Press Comments 
On Synthetics 


HE Daily News Record on August 13, 

1951 carried this dispatch out of Wash- 
ington: “The long-awaited Office of De- 
fense Mobilization ‘policy statement’ on 
the wool supply situation and the synthetic 
fiber industry may never see the light of 
day, ODM sources hinted. 

“However, Fairchild News Service was 
informed that a decision by Defense Mobi- 
lizer Charles E. Wilson to suppress such 
a policy declaration would not necessarily 
mean that efforts to get synthetic fiber 
plant capacity expanded also will be 
shelved. 

“It was acknowledged at ODM. that 
Mr. Wilson had been under heavy pres- 
sure (sources not designated) to refrain 
from issuing any policy declaration that 
could be taken as a sign that the Govern- 
ment intends to speed up expansion of pro- 
ductive capacities for manufacturing the 
newer synthetic fibers. One ODM official 
said this pressure had come from ‘wool in- 
terests, but refused to go into details. 

“There is no secret about the fact that 
the policy statement has been drafted. A 
press release, to go with it, also has been 


written. Questioned about the statement, 
ODM officials said last week it was not 
being made public until after Mr. Wilson 
returned to Washington from his vacation,” 

The policy statement so far has not 
(September 4th) been released. 

Two interesting sidelights of the syn- 
thetic problem also appeared in the Com. 
mercial Bulletin of August 18th. They 
are as follows: 

“One pertinent comment from Winch- 
combe, Carson Ltd., of Australia is that 
‘the chief cause of the astonishing rise in 
wool from January to March was the in- 
creased use of it. More and more people 
realize the advantages of goods made from 
it, America was stockpiling and demand 
for the sheep’s staple outpaced supplies. 

““Just as many people prefer wool cloth- 
ing as six months ago. Advanced prices 
for fabrics have checked retail sales 
abroad, but mill production costs and dis- 
tribution have contributed to those _in- 
creases.’ 

“This Australian house notes, as we did 
recently, that during the past thirty years 
‘the percentage of the sheep’s staple used 
has changed very little in comparison with 
the world’s other major fibers.’ The report 
adds that, ‘in a declining market, the as- 
sertions are always made that synthetics 
are displacing the sheep’s staple.’ In the 
weak market even of 1921, he said, wool 
was reportedly on the way out... . ” 

“Another circumstance in the develop- 
ment of synthetics of all sorts has been to 
spread the field of fiber uses and not mere- 
ly to usurp the place of natural products. 
It is pertinent to emphasize in the ‘scarce’ 
situation on wool one thing said by C. 
A. Setterstrom of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, who are planning to 
make $100,000,000 pounds of acrylicic 
fibers a year by 1953. 

“One would have the impression that 
the latest fibers were all being aimed at 
substitution for wool. Mr. Setterstrom 
noted that the acrylics will eventually com- 
pete with cotton and rayon. He said that, 
through their affinity for blending with 
wool, they will open new markets and 
expand rather than reduce the consump- 
tion of the sheep’s fiber.” 


The growers in the United States, and 
we believe the world over, are accepting 
the challenge of synthetics by increased 
production programs. The action of the 
Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association on this point is set 
forth on page five of this issue. 

Producers do not admit, however, that 
there has been produced or that there will 
be produced a fiber equal to wool. 
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HERE’S THE GREATEST BOON TO SHEEPMEN 
GVOVTO COME FROM THE -#/GOP LAB.. 





the press’ 


SHEEP RAISERS! 
Write ANCHOR for FREE INFORMATION 


on how to save Vaccination Costs 
New Enterotoxemia Booklet, cause 
and Anchor prevention, soon off 


DEALERS! WRITE YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


Ilinois Form Bureau Serum Ass’n 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago '1, Ill, 
S. F Russell, Manoger 
lowa Farm Serum Compeny 
10th & Grand, Des Moines 9, 

H. E Cook 
Missouri Farmers Ass'n 
201 South 7th Street, Columbia, Mo. 
Homer Darby 
avg) D ay ag 
800 N. Palm St., 
Sam f Miller 
Farm Bureau Service Co. of Mo., Inc. 
208 E. Capitol Ave., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Wm, Clyde Brown 
Anchor Serum of California, Distrs. 
428 P Set. ,/reene 1, Calif. 


lowa 


Ass 
Roma Little Rock, Ark. 


Anchor bare a of Carolina, Distrs. 
P. O. Box 401, Charlotte, N. Car. 
0. W. Threadgill 
Anchor Serum Co. of Illinois, Distr. 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 
Bill Tippett 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Distrs. 
1101 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Louis Brunke, Fred Marstella 
Anchor Serum Co. of Minn., Distrs., Inc. 
Shippers Club, Box 357, S. $t. Paul, Minn, 
Jas. J. Finson 
Anchor Serum Co. of New Mexico, Distrs. 
4026 E. Anderson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Millard Weisberg 
Anchor Serum Co. of Texas, Distrs. 
P. O. Box 245, San Angelo, Texas 
C. H. Breazeale 
Anchor Serum Co. of Washington, Distrs. 
E. 3345 Trent Ave., Spokane 15, Wash. 
Som L. Willioms 


“From the World’s Largest 


Serum Plant” 


Breeders Supply Co. 
Council Bluffs, lowo 
N. —- 
A. Keeney 
20g Mt Wash Or. 
A. A. Keeney 


Los Angeles 65, Colif 





y Serw 

Conia Stock Yords, yo 3, Alo 
Ww. ithers 

Welch Veterinary Supply Co. 

P O. Box 1485, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cc. M Welch 

White Serum Compa 

206 veeen (ve. oe Y Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Dr. Whit 

Wichita & Okichome Serum 

Livestock Exch. Bidg., Okla. _ Okla. 
Mrs, La Rose Sullivant 

Anchor Serum Co., Distrs. 

314 S. Chambers St., Sioux City, lowa 
R. S. Williams 

Farmers Union of Nebraska 

3860 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr 
Chris Milius, President 

Horper’s Veterinary Laborato 

303 E. North St. Mt daettan, "hak. 

Ja re: Serum Co. 

P. O. Box 2265, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. E. S. Brashier 

ere sone Serum Co. 

224 4th Grand Island, Nebr. 
D. + Mitcheit 

arene Non-Stock Cooperative Ass'n 


Fed. Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Toler Serum Co. 
Willow Springs, Mo. 
Freda Toler Lovan 












CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 


TYPE D BACTERIN 


Immunizes against “OVEREATING” 
Disease in Feeder and Range Lambs 


NOW BEING MANUFACTURED AT THE “WORLD'S 
LARGEST SERUM PLANT” UNDER U. S. AGRICULTURAL 
LICENSE NO. 124 


A new Bacterin to cut down death losses, caused by the germ Clostridium 
Perfringens Type D. It’s Anchor’s whole culture toxoid—when injected into 
lambs of 2 months of age or over will establish an active immunity to 
Enterotoxemia, the disease commonly known as “overeating” or “pulpy 
kidney” disease . . . . the disease that takes a greater toll of feeder lambs 
than all other conditions combined. Don’t delay! Stock up with Anchor's 
amazing new Bacterin today. 


STOP SACRIFICING 
2% TO 5% DEATH LOSSES 


Anchor’s new immunizing Bacterin takes the risk from fast-feeding. Now 
you can secure rapid gains in your flocks—do away with controlling amount 
of feed to the bunks every day—and still have your lambs “finished” in 
60 to 70 days WITHOUT sacrificing a regular loss of 2% to 5%, that may 
increase to a disastrous 10% to 40% loss in explosive outbreaks. 


SAVE FEEDING TIME 


After ANCHOR vaccination, concentrates as desired may be self fed, 
grain fields, wheat fields and lush pastures grazed with little danger. Allow- 
ing important economic advantages as—shorter feeding periods, full utiliza- 
tion of grain left in fields after harvest, pastures whenever desired or needed, 
fertilization without cost. 


COSTS ONLY lic A DOSE 


Perfected in the Anchor laboratory, this new Bacterin makes it possible 
for every farmer to vaccinate his own herds at a minimum cost. (Inject 5 cc 
subcutaneously in the foreleg). Every scientific care has gone into its 
manufacture. Endorsements of results by sheepmen are enthusiastic. Many 
feeders report vaccination against enterotoxemia is now considered a routine 
necessity for successful feeding operations. 


A Lamb Saved out of every 100 more than Pays Vaccination Costs. 


MWUHOR SERUM COMPANY 


South Saint Joseph, 


Missouri 
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Australia’s Great Sheep Show 


LIMAXING a year in which prices for 
Australian wool had spiralled to un- 

dreamt of heights, the annual stud sheep 
show of the New South Wales Sheep- 
breeders’ Association was held in Sydney 
recently (June 20, 21, 22 and 23). 

The show, described as the greatest ever 
staged in Australia, and, as a Merino dis- 
play undoubtedly the best in any part of 
the world, factually mirrored the unbound- 
ed prosperity of the Australian wool rais- 
ing industry. 

It has often been said that Australians 
have been obliged to think and plan in 
terms of wool. If this claim could be made 
even in the years when depressed prices 
obtained for wool it should be accepted 


Below, Mr. F. O. Gobbert, a small grazier of Delungra, a 
wheat farming and grazing district 403 miles northwest 
of Sydney. Australia, receiving congratulations after his 
ram had won the coveted grand championship ribbon at 
the Sydney stud sheep show, June 20-23, 1951. Top right, 
three aristocrats that faced the judges in the champion- 
ship classes. Lower right, Merino rams being judged for 
the grand championship prize. A panel of three judges 


made the awards. 


—Australian Official Photographs by J. Fitzpatrick 


By V. STRATTON 


today when the Australian wool check has 
climbed to the astronomic figure of 
$1,431,562,500 for the year ended June 
30. This is a remarkable yield from one 
staple industry in a still sparsely settled 
continent with only 8,316,000 inhabitants. 

In the light of wool checks in previous 
years the 1950-51 return is indeed stagger- 
ing. During the depth of the depression, 
1930-31, the annual return was only 
$63,176,238. At the beginning of World 
War II it had grown to $86,688,000. Fol- 
lowing the war, prices took a sharp upward 
trend and in 1949-50 the Australian wool- 
men considered that they were sitting on 
top of the world when the year’s check 
reached the record figure of $641,984,000. 














No one then could have believed that the 
check for the next 12 months’ sales would 
be nearly 2% times that amount. But the 
seemingly impossible occurred and now 
even the most optimistic of sheep breeders 
are unable to conceal their astonishment, 

The annual sheep show conducted in 
Sydney by the New South Wales Sheep 
Breeders’ Association has kept step through 
the years with the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Australian wool growing in- 
dustry. 

This year special efforts were made to 
make the show a record one, as it was 
being held in association with the Aus- 
tralian jubilee celebrations marking the 
50th anniversary of the federation of the 
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An attractive line-up in one of the mannequin parades, staged in one of the pavilions 
at the Sydney sheep show, June 20-23, 1951. All the gowns, coats, hats and scarves shown 
were made of wool. The purebred Merino ram in the foreground, which was loaned by 
one of the leading studs of New South Wales, appeared with the mannequins in all 
parades.—Australian Official Photograph by John Tanner 


six States into a Commonwealth. The show 
crowd included a number of notable over- 
seas visitors, and, for the first time some 
of the outstanding exhibits were filmed 
for television screening in the United States 
of America, Canada, and South America. 

Approximately 1400 stud sheep were 
penned and the majority of inter-state en- 
tries were flown to Sydney in air trans- 
ports. As a jubilee year gesture the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Government sub- 
sidized the air freight of exhibits. All 
breeds of sheep were represented with 
emphasis on the Merino, the cornerstone 
of the Australian wool growing industry. 
Arranged in pens in long towering pa- 
vilions, the Merinos, Corriedales, Pol- 
warths, Border Leicesters, Cheviots, Dor- 
set Horns, English Leicesters, Lincolns, 
Romney Marsh, Ryelands, Shropshires, 


Southdowns and Suffolks had an admiring: 


audience at all times during the four days 
of the show. Judges in the various sections 
generally described the quality of the 
sheep as being “better than ever.” 

The grand champion Merino ram was 
exhibited by Mr. F. O. Gobbert, a small 
grazier of Delungra, a wheat farming and 
grazing district 403 miles northwest of 
Sydney. When Mr. Gobbert’s ram had 
won the most coveted prize in the show 
there was a spontaneous outburst of ap- 
plause around the judging ring in recogni- 
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tion of the signal success of a small farmer, 
and a newcomer in the stud sheep breed- 
ing industry. The winning of this grand 
championship is regarded as of the utmost 
significance. 

As Mr. Gobbert’s entry was competing 
against rams from leading studs in New 
South Wales, where pure Merino strains 
have been developed for more than 70 
years, it shows that the small breeder can 
quickly become established in the Aus- 
tralian stud sheep breeding industry, as 
he has been breeding sheep only since 
1940, and operating in a district not gen- 
erally regarded as a stud sheep raising 
area. 

Mr. Gobbert said his 2% year-old ram 
was not for sale although other sheepmen 
said that the ram was probably worth 
“anything from 2,000 guineas upwards” 
($4704). The ram carried a fleece of 
medium to bold wool weighing approxi- 
mately 40 pounds. 

Another important feature of the show 
was the success of a woman breeder, Miss 
A. Bostock, who conducts a pocket hand- 
kerchief Merino stud of little more than 
one acre in an area at West Ryde, only 14 
miles from the heart of Sydney. Miss 
Bostock secured several prizes and partially 
disproved a popular theory that high class 
Merino sheep cannot be bred on the New 
South Wales coastal strip, the area of un- 


dulating country lying between the Great 
Dividing Range and the sea. 

Miss Bostock’s Stud is only in its in- 
fancy but the breeding experiments being 
conducted there may prove of considerable 
importance. 

In officially opening the show, the 
Governor-General of Australia, Mr. W. J. 
McKell, said there was a world shortage 
of wool and he exhorted graziers to step- 
up their production. In Australia average 
production was 8 or 9 pounds of wool} per 
sheep but as some flocks yielded from: 12 
to 20 pounds, it could be seen that the 
yield per sheep could be “tremendously 
increased,” he said. 

An added attraction for visitors was a 
mannequin parade staged in one of the 
showground pavilions. During two sessions 
on each of three days of the show attrac- 
tive girls displayed woolen frocks, scarves 
and coats. A purebred Merino ram, loaned 
by Mr. O. McL. Falkiner, president of the 
New South Wales Sheepbreeders’ Associa- 
tion, paraded on the stage with the manne- 
quins. The same hall housed displays of 
fleeces, knitted goods and wool fabrics. 

In the main showground ring the sheep 
dog trials were held. Highly trained 
kelpies, barbs and border collies showed 
amazing sagacity in working groups of 
sheep over an exacting course. Fifty-one 
dogs competed in the open trial and 32 in 
the novice event. 





Idaho’s Summer Meeting 


ATIONAL Association President W. H. 

Steiwer was the honored guest and 
principal speaker at the summer dinner 
meeting of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Some 167 growers attended this 
annual event, which is held following the 
State Ram Sale—this year in the Turf Club 
at Twin Falls on August 1, 1951. 

President Steiwer pointedly outlined 
association activities in protecting sheep- 
men’s interests in connection with price 
controls, proposed government subsidiza- 
tion of synthetic fiber production, slaughter 
quotas and other restrictions retarding pro- 
duction. 

President David Little of the Idaho or- 
ganization presided at the dinner session 
and briefly covered the discussion of the 
Executive Committee at an afternoon meet- 
ing, after which Robert S. Blastock, chair- 
man of the ram sale committee, reviewed 
that event. Although average prices were 
lower this year than last, he said, the rams 
purchased were of better quality. 

Dancing and a variety program brought 
the meeting to a very happy close. 
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Meats men from 31 States attend Fourth Annual Reciprocal Meat Conference. 


College Meats Men Air Problems In Reciprocal Conference 


PPROXIMATELY 60 meats men from 

32 Land Grant colleges of 31 States, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the meat industry participated in 
a three-day meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
June 12, 13 and 14, this year. 

This event was the Fourth Annual Re- 
ciprocal Meat Conference, and it was spe- 
cifically devoted to problems in the fields 
of meat instruction, research and education 
—all of major concern to the men who are 


conducting meats courses at agricultural 
colleges. 


During this three-day event, more than 
50 persons appeared on the program. 
These persons presented reports or ad- 
dresses, all of which were “right down the 
alley” as far as those in attendance were 
concerned. Others took part in discussions. 
W. H. Tomhave presided as chairman of 
the conference and G. A. McDonald of the 
staff of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board was secretary. 


The Reciprocal Meat Conference, which 
is held just previous to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, has been sponsored by the Board 
since its inception in June 1948. It origi- 
nated from the idea of this organization 
that it would be mutually beneficial to all 
concerned if the men engaged in meats 
work at the various colleges could have the 
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opportunity to become better acquainted— 
to become familiar with the work under 
way at the various institutions—and to ex- 
change ideas concerning their various ac- 
tivities. 

The first conference held in June 1948 
was attended by 40 meats men from 29 
colleges and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. That this event was a profitable 
one for all who attended is well indicated 
by a statement made by Prof. D. L. Mack- 
intosh, head of the meats department at 
Kansas State College, on behalf of those 
in attendance. This statement in part was 
as follows: 


“It was the unanimous feeling of the 
group that the conference was not only a 
grand success as a conference, but it pro- 
vided the first opportunity for those en- 
gaged in meat instruction and research to 
meet as a group and discuss their prob- 
lems among themselves, which in_ itself 
tends to promote pride of profession as 
well as to broaden the knowledge of all 
in attendance. 


“Due to the enormous turnover in the 
personnel of this branch of animal hus- 
bandry, during the past few years, over 
three-fourths of the men present at the 
conference had never had the opportunity 
to attend a meat conference of any kind 


prior to this time. They were therefore 
particularly eager to glean information and 
ideas from those who have been in the 
field a longer time. The opposite was also 
true, in that the older generation was in- 
spired and reinvigorated by the enthusiasm 
of the new generation.” 


This opinion by Prof. Mackintosh, who 
has spent years in meats work at the Kan- 
sas institution, was evidently the opinion 
of those attending, for the reason that the 
conference was continued and_ has 
been held for four successive years. 


now 


The executive and program committee 
for this 1951 conference was headed by 
L. J. Bratzler, head of the meats depart- 
ment at Michigan State College. Other 
members were D. E. Brady, University of 
Missouri; R. W. Bray, University of Wis- 
consin; O. D. Butler, Texas A. and M. 
College; and K. F. Warner, representing 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Following opening remarks by General 
Chairman, W. H. Tomhave, those attend- 
ing were welcomed by R. C. Pollock, gen- 
eral manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Mr. Pollock expressed 
his appreciation for the opportunity of the 
Board to be of service in helping to make 
this conference possible. He called atten- 
tion to the vital importance of the work 
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of college meats men in training students 
along meats lines and also in revealing new 
facts about meat through research. 

The three-day program of the confer- 
ence was of wide range. The various 
papers presented, covered such subject mat- 
ter as the following: College meats men 
and their part in national defense; exten- 
sion activities in the meats field; meat 
teaching methods, meat judging contests, 
lamb, beef and pork carcass evaluation, re- 
search methods and a review of research. 
The last day’s session was devoted to a 
grading clinic held at one of the Chicago 
meat packing plants. 

The session devoted to lamb carcass 
evaluation was in charge of G. W. Vander 
Noot of Rutgers University, New Jersey. 
The topics covered during this session in- 
cluded the following; “Meat Quality Fac- 
tors Used_For an Evaluation of Lamb Car- 
casses —“Lamb Carcass Evaluation as Part 
of Sheep Breeding Experiments’—“Quality 
and Product Yield That Should Be Expect- 
ed From a Lamb Experiment,” and “Uni- 
form Cutting and Methods of Measuring 
Lamb Carcasses.” 

With Mr. Pollock of the Board presid- 
ing, the annual conference banquet was 
held on the evening of June 13. The topic, 
“Product Development and Quality Con- 
trol” was presented by a representative of 
a meat packing organization. A talk on 
“Meat Research—Its Place in the Experi- 
ment Station Program,” was presented by 
Dean J. H. Longwell of the University of 
Missouri. 

In his talk, Dr. Longwell said in part: 


“Meat constitutes the most important 
share of the American citizen’s diet, as 
viewed from the standpoints of nutrition, 
portion of the food budget and other fac- 
tors. Experience and research already have 
demonstrated the essential role of meat in 
a well-balanced diet. Meat production pro- 
vides a large share of farm income, and 
meat processing and distribution are among 
the major means of employment among 
industries. Meat research, therefore, deals 
with the products of nearly universal in- 
terest to the American people.” 

Chairman Tomhave of the Conference, 
who at one time headed the meats de- 
partment at Pennsylvania State College, 
and is also a former director of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, asserts 
that the first academic course in meats of- 
fered in the United States was given at 
the Minnesota School of Agriculture in 
1894. By the year 1904 four courses in 
meats were offered at this institution. 

In 1905 a course in meats was estab- 
lished at Michigan State College and in 
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1907 at the Pennsylvania State College. 
In 1908 the University of Illinois inau- 
gurated a course in meats. In the decade 
between 1910 and 1920, courses in meats 
were introduced in nine additional agri- 
cultural colleges, namely: Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Ohio and Washington. 
Information secured by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board through a 
college questionnaire has revealed some 
very interesting facts. Among these were 
figures showing that in the 1949-50 col- 
lege year, more than 3,600 men students 
and over 600 women students were en- 
rolled in meats courses in the United States 
and Canada. Eighteen colleges reported 
an enrollment of more than 100 men stu- 
dents. The largest number in any one 





college was 263 men students enrolled in 
meats courses and the least number, 
twelve, occurred in two colleges. Sixteen 
colleges reported one or more meats courses 
specifically designed for women students 
and the enrollment of women in these 
courses ranged from two to a high of 75. 

The Board reports that the Reciprocal 
Meat Conference has received the whole- 
hearted cooperation of presidents of agri- 
cultural colleges, deans of agriculture, 
heads of animal husbandry departments, 
and meat instructors. These and others 
in the livestock and meat industry are 
agreed that the meats work carried on at 
these institutions as well as by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is doing much 
to advance our knowledge of meat — the 
industry’s finished product. 





Australian Sheep News 


August 18, 1951 
By COLIN WEBB 


OST Australian sheepmen are ready for 

a drop in wool prices when our new 
selling season begins soon, but all of us 
hope that the fall will not be very great. 


Reaction to Lower Wool Markets 

We have not been encouraged by the 65 
percent fall in New Zealand prices when 
our sister Dominion’s sales began early this 
week. Here are reactions to this price fall: 

All of us sympathize with New Zealand 
sheepmen whose wool was auctioned at 
this sale because all of this same wool 
would have been sold at high prices earlier 
this year if sales had not been delayed by 
a shipping strike. 

British wool experts were “not surprised” 
at the 65 percent drop in prices. They 
thought it might have been 70 percent. 

Leading Australians forecast the end of 
wool’s supremacy in our economy. Com- 
monwealth Administrator said recently, “If 
Australia is to develop, it can no longer 
remain as a country of primary producers 
riding on the sheep’s back.” 

And many wool growers are alarmed 
at the possibility of lower prices. Many 
New South Wales graziers have withdrawn 
their wool from Sydney sales which open 
on August 27. 

Wool brokers say, “There’s no need 
to panic.” 
We all hope that America buys and buys 
well. 

There has been a lot of talk this month 
about the relationships between Australia 
and America as far as wool sales are con- 


cerned. Some people accuse you folks of 
wanting special favors from our wool trade 
and of trying to wreck our auction system 
of selling. Some people ask, “Is America 
trying to run our wool sales?” On the 
other hand, we get plenty of reports that 
your buyers really want auctions after all. 
Another accusation is that the U. S. A. 
Government is backing manufacture of 
synthetics, which may mean that we will 
not be able to sell so much wool. This 
has been denied. 


Wool Reserve Plan 

Bound up with the whole question of 
wool sales is the Australian Government’s 
wool reserve plan. Every Australian wool 
grower must vote compulsorily on August 
23, whether he wants the plan or not. 
Briefly, the plan fixes a minimum price at 
which wool can be sold. It is administered 
by Government officials and wool growers. 

People with only a few sheep say, “We 
want the security of a reserve price so 
vote ‘Yes’.” People with many thousands 
of sheep say, “This plan will lead to Gov- 
ernment control, vote ‘No’.” Federal Min- 
ister McEwen says, “Well, we've given you 
a plan. You tell us whether you want it 
or not.” Betting is slightly in favor of a 
“No” vote. We will see on August 23rd.° 

During the last month, our moderate 
winter has come in wet and cold and with 
snow at several places. This is rare on 





*Australian growers voted four to one against the 
proposed minimum reserve price plan on August 
23rd. New Zealand and South African growers 
have not voted yet on the proposal, but rejection 
of plan by Australian growers may result in its 
discard.—Editor. 
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Australian sheeplands. Some sheep have 
died of cold. While this has been going 
on in the south, fires killed nearly 400 
sheep as the flames raced across 10,000 
acres in Queensland. 


And while Australian people are in the 
grip of inflation, with prices soaring for 
just about every kind of goods, we had a 
welcome relief during the month when 
woolen mills announced a drop in the 
price of blankets and some suits. The rea- 
son is the lower price of wool. We will be 
able to have a new suit this year, after 
all. Federal Conciliation Commissioner 
Donovan has refused woolclassers’ claim 
for a $77 a week minimum wage. Austra- 
lian laborers get about $25 a week. Wool- 
classing is a skilled trade to prepare grades 
of wool for sale. 


Stealing of sheep and wool has become 
so bad that Criminal Investigation Branch 
detectives have started a special study at 
East Sydney Technical College. It is 
thought to be the first of its kind in the 
world for detectives. They will study one 
day a week until November when they 
will sit for examinations on subjects relat- 
ing to sheep, wool and allied pastoral mat- 
ters. 


The Rabbit Battle 


Myxomatosis virus disease has been such 
a success in killing rabbits here that a spe- 
cial campaign has been arranged already 
for next spring. Rabbits will be caught, 
infected and the fur clipped off their backs 
so that mosquitoes can suck their blood 
containing myxomatosis and transfer it to 
other rabbits in the fields) We mean to 
do business properly with Mr. Rabbit this 
summer. 


But fewer rabbits mean that foxes are 
looking for lambs to eat and they are caus- 
ing a lot of trouble in many flocks. There 
is a special campaign against foxes at Mil- 
dura on the Murray River. Lambs in south- 
east South Australia are lucky because 
foxes are eating a plague of white grubs 
in the pastures and leaving the sheep 
alone. Grubs are tasty and easy to catch. 
Rabbits are also having a bad time along 
some rivers which have flooded after the 
heavy rains and are drowning rabbits in 
their river bank burrows. But all rabbits 
are not dead by any means. There are still 
enough in central Victoria to eat our win- 
ter feed and make it hard for sheep to sur- 
vive. Farmers are feeding hay to their 
flocks. People elsewhere have not had to 
do it this winter when early pasture was 
so good. 

Can you beat this in America? When 
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Farmer Headlam went to his field in Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania, he saw seven ewes and 
19 lambs. One ewe had triplets, five had 
twins and one had six lambs around her. 
Farmer Headlam said he was sure the 
six lambs belonged to the one ewe be- 
cause they were just like peas in a pod. 
A veterinary officer suggested the ewe had 








probably stolen a couple of lambs. 

Wool prices are going down but meat 
is still costly. Prime wether mutton is 29 
cents a pound on the hoof and prime light 
lamb is 29 cents a pound on the hoof. Not 
so much as yours cost but more than , 
lot of us can afford these days. 

—Colin Webb 


PAA 


Lamb Dish of the Month 


Lamb Should Be Served Either Hot or Cold — Never Lukewarm 





Pimiento Lamb Loaf 


Pimiento Lamb Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Garden Salad 
Poppy Seed Rolls Butter or Margarine 
Peach Pie 


Broccoli 


Coffee Milk 


PIMIENTO LAMB LOAF 


1% pounds ground lamb 

1% cups bread crumbs 

1 cup milk 

3 tablespoons grated onion 

1 cup cooked peas 

1% teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 small bay leaf 

% cup cooked rice 


1 egg 
salt and pepper 
4 pimientoes 


Soak bread crumbs in milk. Add onion, 
peas, salt and pepper, chopped parsley 
and finely crumbled bay leaf. Mix thor- 
oughly. In a separate bowl combine the 
cooked rice, egg and salt and pepper to 
season. Drain pimientoes and fill with the 
rice mixture. Pack a %-inch layer of meat 
mixture into a 5x9-inch loaf pan. Arrange 
stuffed pimientoes at even intervals on 
meat and pack remaining meat around 
pimientoes to make a firm loaf. Bake in a 
slow oven (300° F.) for 1% hours. 8 to 
10 servings. 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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Measuring Range Trends 


AS the U. S. Forest Service finally 

awakened from their lethargy for prop- 
erly measuring range trends, condition and 
utilization and are they actually trying to 
develop a practical method as free from 
human bias as possible? 

A very encouraging and partial answer 
to these questions was presented at Den- 
ver, Colorado, on August 11th in a meet- 
ing called by W. R. Chapline, Chief, 
Division of Range Research. At this meet- 
ing Kenneth W. Parker, research range 
conservationist, presented the results thus 
far of a study started in July, 1948, en- 
tiled “A Method for Measuring Trend 
in Range Condition on National Forest 
Ranges.” 

The study is necessarily quite detailed 
and at first glance seems extremely scien- 
tific and difficult, but as step after step 
unfolds, a practical, understandable and 
a method quite free from human bias is 
revealed. 

The statistical method of measuring 
trend in range condition is divided into 
three phases and termed the “3-step meth- 
od.” Step one “is concerned mainly with the 
establishment on the range of permanently 
marked transects (permanent areas in the 
form of a line which is used each time in 
the statistical measurement of trend) and 
the collection of the basic field data 
(amount of forage, type and specie) from 
these transects and from the site within 
which they are located.” Step two “con- 
sists of the field analysis of these data, 
classification of condition at time of record 
and estimation of current range trend.” 
Step three “is concerned with a permanent 
photographic record of range conditions 
on the site that is sampled.” 

“Except for establishment of transects, 
since they are permanent, all three steps 
are repeated and the results compared 
step by step in any subsequent examina- 
tion in later years.” 

Steps one and two are largely statistical 
and the experiments run show that dif- 
ferent individuals measuring the same tran- 
sect obtain practically the same results. 
This is particularly valuable in the writer's 
opinion because it greatly minimizes the 
chances for human error and biased inter- 
pretation. Judging of range condition by 
visual appraisal particularly by some novice 
or biased ranger, has always been a point 
of controversy. 

At the Denver meeting forest officials 
emphasized that the selection of typical or 
representative range condition areas would 
be made in cooperation with the permittee 
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and also that the taking of the actual 
statistical data would be shared in by the 
permittee. Just think what an advance- 
ment in cooperative effort this would be, 
particularly when the formula used mini- 
mizes human bias! 

It should be realized that this isn’t as 
simple as knocking a blue grouse out of 
a pine tree. It will take study and in- 
tensive interest on the part of the permittee 
as well as the forest supervisors and 
rangers. A true cooperative spirit must 
exist between permittee and forest officials; 
names and the identification of plant 
species common to the range under study 
must be learned thoroughly by all parties 
of interest. 

Another important factor which must be 
remembered by all parties at all times is 
that this is a method to determine trends 
in range forage. This is quite a departure 
from the former requirements and attitude 
of the Forest Service personnel who in the 
past have maintained that the range must 
remain in pristine (that’s a forest term for 
original range condition even before the 
buffalo roamed) condition, and because it 
was not, the range was in a deteriorated 
condition. 

Emphasis in the study is placed on the 
growth and maintenance of perennials on 
cattle ranges. Very little research has been 
carried on with sheep ranges and the im- 
portance of annuals to the range and to 
this type of livestock. 

It is interesting to note that the Forest 
Service not only accepts the fact but states 
that score cards in rating range condition 


will vary in different areas and on different 
types of ranges, i.e. grassland and open 
timber types, shrub and brush types, tim- 
ber types, ete. 

It should be admitted that there are 
other factors that go to make up range 
condition other than trend and these. are 
much more difficult to measure statistically 
than the method used in determining trend. 
Therefore, analysis of this type is subject 
to human judgment. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, whether the research on measuring 
trend will actually be valuable from the 
practical standpoint to the permittee will 
depend on how much weight the Forest 
Service gives to these “personal judgment” 
factors. 

The Forest Service made it very clear 
that the method being developed, which 
had up to date proved very encouraging, 
did not determine carrying capacity of the 
range, but that it should determine the 
trend in utilization, whether it was up or 
down, improving or deteriorating. 

This is a long-range program; one in 
which there is a great deal to learn on 
the part of the permittee and the Forest 
Service personnel. It was recommended 
to the Forest Service that as many field 
demonstrations as possible should be held 
with Government personnel and permittee 
participation. 

Like all research, methods to determine 
trends in range conditions are a long, slow 
process, but certainly efforts being put for- 
ward are in the form of progress and 
should receive assistance from all parties 
of interest.—J. M. Jones 





On the trail to summer range in Fremont Natonal Forest in Oregon. 
—U. S. Forest Service Photo 
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How an Armour salesman helps 
make your farming more secure! 





You've probably never thought of an 
Armour Salesman having anything to do 
with your farm business. But actually he 
is serving you in a very important way. 
The 5,000 Armour Salesmen working 
out of the many. Armour Sales Branches 
and Plants, aggressively seek out the best 
possible markets for the products made 
from your farm “raw materials.” 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the“‘raw materials” 
used to make these quality products may have come from 
your own farm. So try some—start being your own best 


customer, today ! 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


Yes, Armour products are sold in the 
consumer markets which pay the best 
ptices. This helps to strengthen your 
market for cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
milk and eggs. So in effect, an Armour 
Salesman —like hundreds of other Armour 
and Company employees in other im- 
portant jobs—is helping to make your 
farming more secure! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 







* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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August Lamb Market 


OOD demand on the markets occasioned 

by a higher trend in the wholesale 
dressed trade, helped live lamb prices to 
work higher early in August. Declines 
and gains later in the month, however, 
brought prices at the close mostly steady 
with those paid at the beginning of the 
month. Although the dull trade in wool 
and uncertainty as to future pelt credits 
were bearish influences in the feeder trade, 
demand for feeders was broad and August 
prices were equal to, and in some instances, 
higher than prices for fat lambs. 

Good to prime spring slaughter lambs 
sold during the month mostly from $29.50 
to $32.50. Some choice to prime lots did 
reach $33 to $33.50. A heavy volume 
of Idaho range lambs was sold on the 
Ogden market during the month, grading 
largely choice and prime and selling mostly 
in a $29.50 to $31.75 price range. 

Cull and utility slaughter lambs sold on 
the markets all the way from $15 to $30. 

Good and choice shorn spring lambs 
with No. 1 and No. 2 pelts brought $28 
to $30.50. 

Good to prime old crop lambs and year- 
lings mainly with No. 1 and fall shorn 
pelts sold at $26 to $29.75. 

Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
sold during the month in an $11 to $16 
price range; cull and utility ewes brought 
$9 to $15. 

Choice spring feeder lambs sold on the 
various markets in a $29 to $33.50 price 
range. 

Good and choice ewe lambs sold on 
country account at various markets during 
August from $30 to $33.50. Some choice 
whiteface ewe lambs reached $35. Year- 
ling breeding ewes brought $33 to $35. 
Two- and three-year-old breeding ewes 
sold from $23 to $26.25. Good to choice 
short-term to solid-mouth breeding ewes 


cleared from $14.75 to $25. 


COUNTRY CONTRACTING 


MONTANA: Whiteface wether lamb 
contracts made in August for fall delivery 
were at $32 per hundred. These were 
made in the Chinook, Augusta, Pendoy, 
Dupuyer, Choteau, and Bynum areas of 
Montana. Mixed blackface Suffolk lambs 
in the Choteau area also went at this 
price. In the Kevin and Augusta areas 
blackface yearling ewes were contracted 
for immediate delivery at $32 and $33 
respectively. Some whiteface yearling ewes 
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sold near Kevin, for fall delivery, at $40 whiteface lambs $35. Blackface 88- to 100- 
per head. pound lambs were delivered in central and 

OREGON: Mixed blackface lambs were northeastern Oregon during August, from 
contracted at $29.50 to $30.50; also, mixed previous contracting at $30.75 to $32, with 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 1951 1950 

Slaughter, First Six Months ........................-cscsecesee+s 5,523,887 6,632,270 
Ale "st Set Pe eS PE a Nate Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
Rk enn i er 170,826 199,290 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime .......... Sari 0 ahh A ee PU $31.50 $27.45 

COG CB FN eo nso ccccrsgiaccanieuaideanesoven 80.50 25.75 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

Prime, 40 to 50 pounds ...................-:::esesseeeesss 61.50 51.40 

Choice, 40 to 50 pounds .....0..2.....eeeeeeteeeeeees 61.50 49.60 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 





1951 1950 
CRU oes e sine le e e 920,108 1,070,104 
CONG “Sn Se ee ee. 408,035 442,721 
ee eS aT eer de yee ee 3,826,220 8,314,489 
Spree ame aii ii ainvnenton 863,306 959,738 
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‘ a four percent shrink. 


WASHINGTON: Some of the August 
contracts in Washington were: 500 head 
yearling breeding ewes, southern Washing- 
ton, for September delivery, $38 per head; 
blackface ewe lambs, eastern Washington, 
September delivery, $31.50; eastern Wash- 
ington lambs for immediate or two-week 
delivery $28.50 to $30, some delivered and 
weighed at terminal points and some sold 
with four percent shrink at the ranch. 


CALIFORNIA: Clover pastured lambs 
sold at $28 to $29 for immediate delivery, 
with four percent shrink from ranch 
weights. 

EASTERN UTAH: Some feeder lambs 
were contracted at $30.50 to $31 for early 
fall delivery. 


COLORADO: In the Montrose and Dur- 
rango areas, a few bands of lambs were 


contracted for late September and October - 


delivery at $32, staraight across. Mixed 
fats and feeders in the same area were 
bought for immediate delivery at $30.50. 
Sales of straight feeders were reported up 
to $33 on the western slope for fall de- 
livery. 

WYOMING: Several big strings of 
lambs sold in the Casper-Rawlins area at 









$33 for fall delivery. These lambs are ex- 
pected to average 70 to 75 pounds in 
feeder flesh. Small purchases of ewe lambs 
were made at $40. 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA: Some 
mixed lambs were contracted during August 
at $35 for the ewe end and $30.50 for 
the fats. Some wether lambs- were con- 
tracted at $31.50 and $32. Some blackface 
yearling ewes were contracted at $35 per 
head and some whiteface ewe lambs at 
$35. 

TEXAS: August 
mixed lambs, 


included: 


contracts 


$28.50 to $30; yearling 





your 2 day 
buy United States 


efense Bonds 


wethers, $25; ewe and wether lamby 
$30.50; yearling ewes, $24 per head. 
—E. E. Marsh 
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$2 Mark-Up Granted 
Lamb Wholesalers 


4 


mutton has been allowed wholesalers iy 
their sales to retailers through Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 54 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. It is dated August 30, 
1951. 


temporary $2 per hundredweight ip. 


The order was issued to relieve whole. § 


salers who have in some instances been 
caught in the “squeeze” and have not 
been able to “realize normal margins” be- 
tween their purchases and sales. 

The regulation, as stated above, is a 
temporary one designed, according to the 
order, to deal with the problem until the 
dollars-and-cents ceiling order on lamb is 


issued. It has been known for sometime 
that such a ceiling price order was in the 
offing and the above reference to it in 
this supplementary regulation gives further 


evidence that such is the case. 


crease in ceiling prices on lamb and} slay 
esti 


| with 








WANTED 
FEEDING LAMBS 


OF ALL GRADES TO SATISFY THE DEMANDS OF THE THOUSANDS OF 
FEEDERS IN THE CORN BELT WHO PATRONIZE 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


For Further Information Regarding the Prices, Services, Feeding, Etc. 
Commission Firm — Or Better Yet, Ship Your Next Consignment to 





— Write Your 
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More Lambs 
LAMB CROP REPORT — JULY 1, 1951 


























arsh HE U.S. as a whole produced more 
= lambs this year than last, but the in- BREEDING EWES, 1 YR. LAMBS SAVED 
crease was in the 35 Native Sheep States. BS A Oe. I Pescad of Sires Thavennll Mead 
The crop in the 13 Western Range States Thousands (Add 000) January 1 (Add 000) 
is under last year’s, due largely to the one 10-yr. Av. 10-yr. Av. 10-yr. Av. 
smaller Texas crop resulting from dry 1940-49 1950 1951 || 1940-49 1950 1951 1940-49 1950 1951 
| in fe ranges. Arizona’ .......... 434 $22 287 | 81 78 81 354 251 233 
‘ a The total U. S. lamb crop this year is California ........ 1,991 1,840 1,867] 89 91 92 1,768 1,219 1,258 
“a estimated at 18,761,000 lambs, compared Colorado .......... 1,834 983 983 90 94 98 1,193 924 963 
with 18,522,000 head in 1950 and Montana .......... 2,283 1,304 1,330] 84 77 89 1,915 1,004 1,184 
_ 18,810,000 in 1949. The increase over last os serge = = , ap 7 4 4 sd aa 323 
eiling haepe = ew Mexicol.... 1, : : 1, 4 741 
90 Tut 280000 lambs. ‘The lambrerop, per Orogen | 948 "56B Sa] 92 04 101 | 963 58 aT 
. : OS ee ee : 3 6 897 
hole. § centage for 1951 is 89.1 compared with 5 Dakota... 1,151 586 608] 91 88 100 | 1,047 515 606 
been 9%2 in 1950 and 87.4 in 1949. Tee 2 6,096 4335 4508] 69 79 64 4,207 3,425 2.885 
i idinione ae ee oe 
» The Western Lamb Cro ashington 
” For the Western ai States this year’s Wyoming ....-..- 2,405 1,545 1,468 79 78 89 | 1904 1,205 1,307" 
is a STOP of lambs was estimated by the Bureau Total 13 
> te of Agricultural Economics on July 1, 1951, Western States..21,660 14,605 14,671 81.1 83.9 83.0| 17,578 12,249 12,183 
| the} t@ be 12,183,000 head compared with ast Corn Belt.. 2,732 1,709 1,763 | 96.0 100.0 102.0} 2617 1,708 1,794 
rb @ 12,249,000 in 1950 and 12,241,000 in West Corn 
all 1949. In addition to Texas, smaller crops Se 3,953 2.520 2,636] 102.0 102:1 104.0) 4,084 2574 2,746 
are shown for Idaho, New Mexico and (Other Native 
1 the Arizona; in fact they are the smallest of States... 2,626 1,923 1,989 98.1 103.5 102.3 2,576 1,991 2,038 
it inf record. The other nine States have larger Total 35 
rther § crops than last year. Native States... 9,311 6,152 6,388] 99.1 102.0 103.0) 9,227 6273 6,578 
_ The 1951 crop in the 18 Western States [ys “Total _....30,971 20,757 21,059 | 86.5 89.2 89.1| 26,805 18,522 18,761 
is the smallest of record, going back as far 
as 1924. The Texas crop is 16 pons Hi vee ee oe in New Mexico and Arizona. 
— or 540,000 head smaller than that o 
_ a“ = oe ome coon De Som ming and the Dakotas. Range feed condi- smaller than last year, with Texas con- 
Dakota’s lamb crop is 18 percent or 90,000 ; 4 ia Ses Ge Wash- _ tributi age eS” The 12 
head larger than in 1950. The number tions were good in 4 ms ~*~ ra ms ing _ | of the oe e 12 
of breeding ewes in the West was slightly ington, northern Uta and Nevada, an tates, excluding Texas, have about five 
larger than a year ago northern California. Dry, short range feed percent more late lambs than in 1950, 
. conditions were unfavorable for sheep in with most of the increase in Montana, 
: Record lamb percentages Koen made much of the southern half of Utah, and in Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota. 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Washington, Ore- south central and southwest Colorado. Poor “The increased holding of ewe lambs 
gon, Idaho and South Dakota. Montana, range feed conditions prevailed in most of from the 1950 lamb crop helped to check 
Utah, Nevada and California had high Pet- New Mexico and Arizona, with only fair the decline in sheep inventories, and re- 
centages but in New Mexico, Arizona and range feed in much of the Texas sheep duced the marketing of late lambs. The 
Texas they were relatively low and below section, strong demand this year for replacement 
average. For the 13 Western States as 1 “The early lamb crop, which continued ewes and ewe lambs indicates a similar 
whole the lamb percentage wes 83 Per- to make up an increasing proportion of situation this year. 
cent compared with 83.9 percent in 1950, the western lambs, was larger than last “Contracting of feeder lambs for later 
80.5 percent in 1949 and the ten-year aver- year. The California larger early lamb delivery was fairly active early in the year, 
age (1940-49) of 81.1 percent. These crop finished well. The Arizona early lambs with limited activity during the spring 
percentages are figured on the number of gid well on irrigated pastures. The North- and summer.” 
breeding ewes one year old and over on wegt_Idaho, Oregon and Washington—had 
January Ist and not on the aumber cf . Ge wun early lambs than last year, Larger Crop in Native Sheep States 
ewes at lambing time. with favorable feed conditions, but the “The 35 Native Sheep States had about 
The BAE report further states: lambs have moved a little later than last five percent, or 305,000, more lambs in 
“Winter and spring weather and feed _ season. Early lambs in the San Luis Val 1951 than in 1950; with 6,758,000 lambs 
conditions were generally favorable, ex- ley of Colorado failed to make the usual compared with 6,273,000 head in 1950, 
: cept in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. gains and finish. and 6,569,000 lambs in 1949. Breeding 
The dry, short feed conditions in the “In Texas, dry, short feed checked the ewe numbers in the Native Sheep States 
Southwest reduced the lamb crop. Lambs development of early lambs and old crop on January 1, 1951 were about four per- 
have developed well except in the dry lambs (yearlings), resulting in.a delayed cent larger than on January 1, 1950 with 
areas. By late July, 1951, summer range movement with a larger proportion in feed- a lamb crop percentage this year of 103.0 
feed conditions were good from Central er flesh. compared with 102.0 in 1950 and 103.8 
Colorado north throughout Montana, Wyo- “The late lamb crop in the West is in 1949.” 
fer September, 1951 45 



































More Wool 


ORE sheep and heavier fleece weights 

have increased the U. S. wool produc- 

tion in 1951 by four percent or about nine 

million pounds, according to the estimate 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
released on August 7, 1951. 

The quantity of wool shorn and to be 
shorn is estimated at 229,111,000 pounds 
from 27,824,000 head of sheep. Last year’s 
production was 220,135,000 pounds from 
27,150,000 head of sheep. However, this 
year’s production is still 27 percent below 
the average of the ten-year period between 
1940 and 1949. 

The average fleece weight this year is 
8.23 pounds as against 8.11 last year and 
an 8-pound average for the ten-year pe- 
riod. 

The BAE report says: 

“Shorn wool production in the 13 West- 
ern Sheep States (11 Western States, 
South Dakota and Texas) is estimated at 
168 million pounds, about 5%. million 
pounds more than in 1950. The number 
of sheep shorn and to be shorn is placed 
at 19,625,000 head, an increase of 2 per- 
cent from last year. The average weight 


per fleece at 8.55 is the second highest of 
record. Fleece weights averaged lower 
than last year in Texas, while the other 
States in the group averaged the same or 
higher. Production is down from last year 
in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona* but 
up in the rest of the Western States. In 
spite of larger sheep inventories this year, 
wool production in Texas, estimated at 
51,943,000 pounds, is down about 1 per- 
cent from 1950. Estimates for Texas and 
California include an allowance for wool 
to be shorn from sheep and lambs this 
fall. The allowance for Texas is 7,520,000 
pounds this fall, compared with 7,849,000 
pounds shorn last fall. For California, the 
allowance is 2,472,000 pounds, compared 
with 2,545,000 pounds last fall. 

“In the ‘native’ or ‘fleece’ wool States, 
shorn wool production is estimated at 61 
million pounds, with an average fleece 
weight of 7.49 pounds. Last year 58 mil- 
lion pounds was shorn at an average fleece 
weight of 7.36 pounds. Production in all 
of the important ‘native’ States is above 
last year. Marked increases are shown for 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska.” 





*Areas of severe drought. 








WOOL SHORN IN 1950 AND 1951 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE! 


NUMBER SHEEP SHORN2 














State and 10-yr. av. 1940-49 10-yr. av. 
Division 1940-49 1950 19513 10-yr.av. 1950 19513 1940-49 1950 19513 
Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousands 

Arizona........... 3,622 2,651 2,402 7.2 7.4 7.5 511 859 821 
California........ 19,805 15,547 16024 69 74 7.6 2,870 2,099 2,105 
Colorado......... 12,652 10,644 11,337 85 90 96 1,485 1,178 1,175 
ee 13,195 9,400 9,403 9.6 10.0 10.1 1,376 940 931 
Montana.......... 24,879 14,034 15,850 92 94 9.7 2,711 1,498 1,634 
Nevada............ 4,598 3,503 3,793 83 83 88 553 422, 431 
N. Mexico........ 13,953 10,626 10531 81 83 83 1,731 1,287 1,273 
Oregon............ 9,373 5,366 5,506 8.7 86 9.3 1,069 624 592 
S. Dakota......... 11,243 5,745 6,839 82 85 98 1,860 672 738 
eee 223 71,064 52,686 51,943 7.7 7.7 74 9,265 6,886 7,053 
| “Eee 15,122, 11,353 12,326 91 92 96 1,665 1,234 1,284 
Washington... 4,374 2,964 3,018 92 93 9.5 477 320 318 
Wyoming......... 26,624 17,680 18,762 9.7 100 106 2,752 1,768 1,770 
Western 

ye 230,504 162,199 167,734 83 84 85 27,825 19,282 19,625 
Other States.... 85,198 57,936 61,377 73 7.4 7.5 11,689 7,868 8,199 
a SS 315,702 220,135 229,111 800 8.11 8.28 39,514 27,150 27,824 


1For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb during 


the year. 


Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 


3Preliminary. 








ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES (THOUSAND POUNDS) 











Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled 
19388 359,925 64,500 1943 878,843 65,200 1948 233,924 46,600 
1939 361,689 64,500 1944 338,318 73,500 1949 216,873 35,600 
1940 372,014 62,000 1945 807,949 70,500 1950 220,185 32,400 
1941 387,520 65,800 1946 280,487 61,300 Teot S201? us 
1942 388,297 66,700 1947 252,789 56,600 
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Wool Market 
Continues Dull 


E most interesting events in the other 9 


wise dull August wool market have 
been the openings of the New Zealand 
wool auctions on August 15th at Auckland 
and of those in Adelaide, Australia on Av 
gust 27th. 

Reports vary to such an extent on the 
New Zealand sales that it is difficult to 
arrive at actual facts. For example, the 
reports on the amount of withdrawals 
ranged from 15 to 35 percent. Some said 
the “buying was moderate;” others that the 
wool moved “freely.” Prices were gener- 
ally conceded to be about 50 percent 
below those at the opening auctions in 
November, 1950 and 64 percent below 
the peak price paid in February of ‘this 
year. The wools offered were crossbred 
types. Prices firmed somewhat at the 
second sale at Napier on August 20th, al- 
though still somewhat erratic. Russia 
bought freely at this sale and the United 
States also made some purchases but Great 
Britain and the Continent continued to be 
the heaviest buyers although they only 
operated moderately. 

Some excuse for the drop was found 
by some observers in the fact that the New 
Zealand sales were “off” season, having 
been held up on account of the dock strike 
last spring. However, when the regular 
series of auctions for the 1951-52 season 
opened at Sydney, Australia, on August 
27th, all Merino wools sold at prices 5 
to 10 percent below the closing prices at 
the June auctions. Comeback and cross- 
breds declined 10 to 15 percent. The 
Daily News Record (August 28th) in re- 
porting the opening Sydney sale, sets up 
quotations on several types of wool on 
a clean basis, delivery, c.i.f., Boston or 
New York. On type 72, 64’s good top- 
making, they quote the August 28, 1951 
price at $1.85; June 21, 1951, at $2.15; 
March 8, 1951, at $3.71; August 28, 1950, 
at $2.52; June 28, 1950, (pre Korea) at 
$1.75. 

There was some further decline on Au- 
gust 28th and 29th in the sales at Adelaide 
where Merinos were said to be 10 to 15 
percent and comebacks and crossbreds, 15 
to 20 percent below June levels. 

That there may be some reaction up- 
ward in prices before they are stabilized 
is reported as the opinion at the Boston 
wool market. While the wools offered at 
these early auctions do not usually attract 
U. S. buyers, on the basis of its being a 
good time to buy, some orders were placed. 

“Dead,” “dull,” etc., are the descriptive 
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words applied to the domestic wool mar- 
ket these days. Everyone is looking for a 
“spark” to bring it back to life again. 
That spark, of course, could be announce- 
ment by the Quartermaster General's Of- 
fice of purchase plans for the coming sea- 
son. It is believed that such knowledge by 
the industry would not cause such a spurt 
of contracting as resulted last year when 
the situation was complicated by our Gov- 
ernment’s announcement of large stock- 
piling plans. The plans for filling the cloth- 
ing requirements of the Armed Services 
might, of course, come out after pas- 
sage of the Armed Services appropriation 
bill. 

No wool stockpiling, however, is con- 
templated by the Munitions Board until 
June, 1952, according to a recent state- 
ment by Carl Rolle, an officer of the board. 
That agency is delaying its stockpiling so 
as not to interfere with the military wool 
program, he said. 


There are, of course, some favorable 
aspects of the situation. One of them is 
that there is no disposition on the part 
of producers who still own their clips to 
sacrifice them. Another is the belief that 
the large inventories of fabrics and cloth- 
ing which have been previously noted as 
the cause of the present market inactivity, 
may have been exaggerated, and that some 
mills may run into difficulty in getting 
worsteds, particularly those who are com- 
mitted to a- military production program, 
during the last half of 1951. A recent 
survey of some 5000 retailers revealed that 
“sales had not been bad” and that sur- 
pluses were being worked off. Another 
factor that will undoubtedly stabilize the 
wool market, both here and abroad, is 
that the Wool Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, which has 
been meeting periodically since early in 
April concluded its session August 26th, 
“without reaching an agreement on rec- 
ommendations to be made to the ten Gov- 
ernments represented.” One of these rec- 
ommendations under consideration was 
that the world supply of wool should be 
allocated. y 

Then, too, all branches of the Armed 
Services are not favoring synthetics. The 
Air Force announced on July 3lst that it 
would not use synthetic fibers in its sum- 
mer uniforms, because more wool is avail- 
able than expected and it “doesn’t feel it 
should lower its uniform standards at this 
time.” Also the proposal of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to aid in the quick con- 
struction of plants to produce synthetic fi- 
bers through rapid tax amortization seems to 
have been held up—we hope permanently. 
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CONTROL SHEEP SCAB 
WITH DU PONT 
“LEXONE”’ 10.cw 


Benzene Hexachloride Insecticide 





Use BHC for sheep scabies — the program accepted by all western 
states at the Sheep Scabies Control Conference at Salt Lake City. 


Du Pont “Lexone” 10-GW is a wettable powder 10% gamma isomer 
BHC formulation, that goes into suspension readily. 


Correct Concentration of Active Ingredient — 10% gamma isomer of 
benzene hexachloride. 


Effective — Usage on many animals has shown active scab is killed 
in one dipping. 


Only One Dipping Needed — Gets scab mites on surface at time of 
dipping. Residue remains active against any forms hatching later. 


No Heating of Dip Needed. 


No Waiting — Sheep are ready to move after dipping. 








SEE YOUR DEALER FOR “LEXONE” NOW. For full infor- 
mation, write Du Pont at the nearest of these addresses: 


111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


513 Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 





112 W. Ferry St., St. Lovis 7, Missouri 


1207 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
or 
Wilmington, Delaware 





DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 
Fungicides: PARZATE*, (Liquid and Dry), FER- 
MATE*, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), 
SULFORON* AND SULFORON*-X Wettable Sul- 
phurs . . . Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MAR- 
LATE* Methoxychlor, LEXONE* Benzene Hexa- 
chloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 In- 
secticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate .. . 


Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA 
and 2,4,5-T . .. Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, 
Du Pont Spreader Sitcker, PARMONE* Fruit 
Drop Inhibitor, and many others. 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






On all chemicals always follow directions for 
application. Where warning or caution state- 
ments on use of the product are given, read 
them carefully. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Purebred Hampshire sheep raiser Sam Schwerin, 
above, on his ranch at Norfolk, Nebraska. 





Norro.k, Nres.— Diversified 
farming pays off for rancher 
Sam Schwerin, who raises 
purebred Hampshire sheep, 
along with registered Poland 
China hogs, Brown Swiss 
cows, and chickens. 





PENICILLIN EASY TO USE WITH TUBEX 


This is the easy, modern way to use veterinary 
penicillin. No need to sterilize needle. Use 
Tubex to inject Lentovet, All-Purpose Lentovet 
or Lentovet-600 Suspension. All supplied in 
easy-to-use Tubex cartridges with sterile needle. 


Interviewed on his farm, 
Mr. Schwerin said, ““We’ve 
found the Wyeth Tubex syr- 
inge along with Lentovet pen- 
icillin cartridges the ideal way 
to treat livestock of all kinds. 

““We’ve used Lentovet pen- 
icillin very successfully in 
treating colds in our purebred 
sheep. Many of the people 








WYETH TUBEX* WITH 
LENTOVET'IDEAL FOR 
MANY SHEEP ILLS 


we sell breeding stock to, use 
Lentovet for shipping fever 
with fine results. Whenever I 
have the opportunity, I show 
people who drop by the ranch 
the Tubex syringe and they 
are always particularly enthu- 
siastic about the ease of oper- 
ation and the sterile needle. 

“Tubex certainly saves 
time, and cleaning the syringe 
is no longer a problem. Wyeth 
Tubex with Lentovet is cer- 
tainly mighty fine equipment 
for anyone to have in the 
livestock business. We al- 
ways keep it on hand.” 














ACCURATE DIAGNOSIS MUST PRECEDE TREATMENT. CONSULT 
YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN. 


FOREST ADVISORY BOARDS 
(Continued from page 28) 


of the fact that permittees are entitled to 
relief by court injunction against imposi- 
tion of fines and penalties by Forest Ser- 
vice for incidental and minor infractions 
of their rules, regulations, etc. This is 
very important inasmuch as the Forest Ser- 
vice has been forcing collection of fines 
by autocratic cancellations and revocations 
of forest permits. 

(n) Livestock Advisory Boards must 
take the position that it is unsound and un- 
necessary for the Forest Service to make 
reductions of livestock numbers for range 
improvement. RESEEDING WILL IM- 
PROVE RANGES AND TAKE CARE OF 
- EXISTING LIVESTOCK. 

(0) Under the rule of reason, a per- 
mittee and/or permittees should be entitled 
to reseed the range he is using, to avoid 
reductions of permits by Forest Service for 
range improvement. 

As a footnote to the recommendations 
on reseeding, Mr. Smith has this to say: 

“If these lands that the forest permittees 
are using were owned they would be re- 
seeded, as 95 percent of the livestock opera- 
tors have come to realize that native grasses 
are very slow to reseed naturally and they 
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could not afford to reduce their livestock 
50 percent to effect a reseeding of native 
forage. Usually some parts of a range are 
in proper condition; these domestic seeds 
are supplemental in aspen ranges. If three 
or four pounds are broadcast in aspen and 
open areas on these ranges, it would take 
approximately one ton of seed to sow a 
section (640 acres) at three pounds to the 
acre. The cost runs around $1 per acre 
for the seed. At four pounds the cost 
would be from $1.25 to $1.50 for the seed. 
The cost of sowing would be about the 
same as the seed cost. However, a lot of 
the regular ranch help can work at broad- 
casting by hand off horseback. One man 
will sow from one to 1% acres per hour. 
By sowing a section or more each year, 
the whole allotment would be covered in 
three years.” 


COUNTING, MARKING AND 
WEIGHING OF WOOL 


(Continued from page 8) 


cel the rule providing for the counting, 
marking and weighing of wool in the West 
and set a hearing on the matter for Oc- 
tober 2, 1951 (9:30 a.m. Standard Time) 
at the office of the Commission in Washing- 


Wyeth incorporated | 
Philadelphia Q, 





® 


Ys. 


ton, D. C. This action resulted from peti- 
tions filed by Charles E. Blaine and Son, 
Commerce Specialists for the National 
Wool Growers Association and by the 
Transportation and Warehousing Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, after efforts to secure voluntary con- 
tinuation of the practice from the rail- 
roads failed. 

Evidence in support of the need for this 
service will be presented to the Commis- 
sion at the Washington hearing by wool 
grower representatives. 


OO 


Gateway Case Nears End 


INAL oral argument in the Ogden Gate- 

way Case will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on October 11th. The Examiner’s 
report in this case, submitted on November 
20, 1950, held that joint rates on traffic 
moving via the Union Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grande, through Ogden, should be 
established as requested by the D&RG. On 
March 15th the Commission denied a re- 
quest of the Union Pacific to have the 
records re-opened in the case to include 
statements by Senator Johnson of Colora- 
do, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
they alleged intimidated the Commission. 
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IDAHO 


HE summer meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Idaho Wool Growers was 
held at Twin Falls, August Ist, with Mrs. 
Earl E. Wright, State President, presiding. 
A no-hostess luncheon at the Rogerson 
Hotel, arranged by Mrs. T. C. Bacon as- 
sisted by Mrs. C. W. Coiner, both of Twin 
Falls, preceded the meeting. We had a 
good attendance and great interest was 
shown in our “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest. An interesting report was 
given by the chairman from each area. 
Plans were made for our Fall Style Show. 
Mrs. John Breckenridge entertained the 
ladies in the afternoon at her home: She 
served light refreshments and everyone 

had a lovely time. 
—Mrs. Earl S. Wright, President 


Blackfoot Chapter 

A Pot Luck luncheon was enjoyed by 
the women in the Blackfoot Chapter of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Idaho Wool 
Growers and their guests at the home of 
Mrs. Sara Loveland. 

Collect was read by_Mrs. Rose Barclay. 
Roll was called by Mrs. Mary Fullmer, 
Secretary, with twenty members answer- 
ing by introducing their guests. 

Mrs. Francella Hale gave a talk about 
the experiences she and her husband, Pres- 
ident Hale, had while on an L. D. S. mis- 
sion in Samoa. After explaining the dif- 
ferent Samoan customs, Mrs. Hale brought 
out the fact that we all should be grateful 
to live in this land of free enterprise and 
individualism. 

Mrs. Elma Wright, President of the 
State Auxiliary, complimented the Black- 
foot Auxiliary and stressed the importance 
of organization. 

Mrs. Sadie Quisenberry, President of the 
Blackfoot Chapter, had made the most at- 
tractive black and white wool hat that was 
won by Mrs. Zelda Wiliams as a door 
prize.—Mrs. Roy Laird, Secretary 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


T the summer meeting of the Western 
South Dakota Auxiliary held in the 
basement of the Methodist Church at Belle 
Fourche, in June, the members decided 
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to buy a Layne cedar chest, donate gifts 
for it, and sell chances on it at the time 
of their State convention. 

This idea met with much enthusiasm and 


money-making project of the auxiliary. 

In addition, each part of the State has 
chosen groups to work on projects of their 
own, such as raffling off a lamb or some- 
thing to make money with which to send 
contestants to the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” finals at the National convention. 

Due to the hot weather, not much en- 
thusiasm has been shown as yet in the 
sewing of wool but some inquiries are com- 
ing in lately. Cooler weather will mean 
much more interest will be shown. 


each member will work hard to accom- 
plish their goal. This will be the main 


Mrs. J. G. Trotter, President 
Western South Dakota Auxiliary 


An All-Wool Wedding 








To Mrs. William Robert Botzler, the former Miss Ina Mae DeGraw of Pueblo, Colorado, 
nothing is more beautiful than wool; so she selected it for her wedding party. That she 
made no mistake is shown in the descriptions of the gowns clipped from the local news- 
paper report of the wedding which occurred on June 10th, this year, in Pueblo. Mrs. 
Botzler is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. DeGraw, prominent Colorado wool growers 
and Mr. Botzler is the son of Mrs. Viola Botzler, also of Pueblo. “The bride wore a striking 
gown of white all wool crepe, the tight bodice being buttoned down the back and the 
sleeves long and pointed at the wrist. The peplum formed a long train and she wore a 
crown of orange blossoms. Her bouquet was of white roses and she wore a necklace 
which belongs to the bridegroom's mother. 

“As maid of honor, Miss Barbara Booth wore a yellow wool crepe gown, similar in 
style to that of the bride with the train omitted. She wore a yellow picture hat and 
mitts and her colonial bouquet was formed of yellow roses and white daisies. 

“Miss Catherine Pemberton, bridesmaid, wore a pink wool crepe with a pink picture 
hat and mitts, the dress being of the same design as the other two. She carried a colon- 
ial bouquet of pink roses and white daisies.” 
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Colorado Has “Make It Yourself—With Wool Week” 





Governor Dan Thornton greeted Mrs. Lois Kinsey from Colorado Ex- 


tension Service, Ft. Collins, Colo.; 


Lucile Fee, State supervisor 


of homemaking education for the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Ival Young, Fruita, Colo., President of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Colorado Wool Growers Association, when they 
called on him in .the Executive Chambers and he proclaimed the 


week beginning August 26th as 


WOOL” Week. 


OV. Dan Thornton proclaimed the 
week of August 26th as “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” Week for the State of 
Colorado. He invited all girls between the 
ages of 14 and 22 years of age to enter 
this home sewing contest. The contest is 
sponsored by the Auxiliary to the Colorado 
Wool Growers’ Association, which is also 
sponsoring a float in the parade at the State 
Fair in Pueblo and will award wool blan- 
kets to the 4-H Club girls who have en- 
tered “outstanding” wool garments there. 
Approximately 500 Colorado girls are 
entering the contest this year. Elimina- 
tion style revues will be held in eight 
areas of the State. A board of judges com- 
posed of recognized authorities in the 
homemaking, fashion and fabrics fields will 
select the winning garments. State finals 
will be held in Denver on November 26th. 
Two winning garments from this group 
will represent Colorado in the National 
Finals to be held in Portland, Oregon, De- 
cember 5th through 7th, at the time of the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention. 
District prizes include four all-expense 
trips to Denver from each of the eight 
districts, second prizes and appreciation 
gifts to all girls. Complimentary skin 
analysis and make-up charting as well as 
modeling instruction will also be given to 
each girl. State prizes are two all-expense 
trips to the National Style Review via 
United Air Lines, two Free-Westinghouse 
electric portable sewing machines and a 
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“MAKE IT YOURSELF—WITH 


$300.00 Grant-of-Aid from Colorado Wom- 
an’s College, Denver. 

NO ENTRIES WILL BE ACCEPTED 
POSTMARKED LATER THAN OCTO- 
BER 15, 1951. 

Mrs. Ival Young, President of the Colo- 
rado Auxiliary, requests that anyone in 
Colorado wishing information on the con- 
test write to Mrs. Mike Hayes, State Sew- 
ing Contest Director, Stockyards, Denver 
16, Colorado for full information. Your 
local dry goods store, home demonstration 
agent or home economics teacher may also 
be consulted for additional information. 

—Jackie O’Keefe, Publicity Chairman 





1 Ne \I ult te 
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“Wu ar ae surest! TWEY SMUD WE 


COULDNT EVEN SHOOT A GUN, LET ALONE 
Shit A DEER/ 


—The National Wool Grower 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 

October 22-23: Colorado Wool Growers Associg. 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

October 31-November 1: California Wool Growe, 
Association, San Francisco, California. 

November 5-6: Washington Wool Growers Ass. 
ciation, Yakima, Washington. 

November 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As. 
sociation, El Paso, Texas. 

November 8-10: 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Montana Wool Growers Associo- 
tion, Miles City, Montana. 

November 15-17: Wyoming Wool Growers Asso. 
ciation, Worland, Wyoming. 

November 6-17: National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, lowa. 

November 19-20: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota, 

December 3: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 4-7: National Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


January 7-9, 1952: American National Cattlemen's 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association, 


Shows 


September 30-October 7: Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 


October 6-13: Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


October 13-20: American Royal 


Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 26-November 4: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 10-14: Ogden Livestock Exposition, Og- 
den, Utah. 

November 23-29: Great Western Livestock Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 24-December 1: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago? Illinois 

January 11-19, 1952: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Sales 
September 18-19: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 
September 22: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


September 22: Columbia and Suffolk Sheep Sele, 
Milan, Mo. 


September 24: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mont. 

i~4 pt kK 25: Cc 1 | Sy 
Wyoming. 

September 27: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

October 4: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Ut. 


October 15-16, National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Minot, North Dakota. 


October 24: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colorado. 
December 6: Purebred Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, Ut. 


August 18-19, 1952: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








3 Range Ram Sale, Rawlins, 








Material for the auxiliary sec- 
tion. should be sent to Mrs. Emory 
C. -Smith, press correspondent, 
1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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“How To Suit A Woman” 


Revealed by ELMO ROPER’s Nationwide Survey 


E pattern of women’s suit-buying ha- 
Rian determined for the Wool Bureau in 

a recent survey by Elmo Roper, is out- 
lined in a 16-page booklet, “How To Suit A 
Woman,” recently released. 

The report, compiled through interviews 
with 3,000 women across the nation, reveals 
how the American woman selects a suit, and 
why she strongly prefers wool fabrics. 
Copies of the booklet have been presented 
to women’s wear specialty shops and de- 
partment stores from coast to coast. 

Selected pages from the booklet, pointing 
up key survey findings, are shown here. 
(Percentages in certain tables total more 
than 100 percent because respondents gave 
more than one answer.) 


OTHER FACTS FROM THE SURVEY 


1. 64% 
years of age own at least one suit. 
makes a total of 331/2 million women. 

2. Young women (18-24), as a group, rank 
high in suit ownership. 77% of them have 
suits. 

3. Of the women who buy wool suits, 56% 
see the wool label—the customer’s guaran- 
tee against fabric adulteration. 

4. 71%, of the women interviewed reported 
they expected their wool suits to give them 
faithful wear for three or more years. 

5. 46% of the women are influenced in 
their opinion of fabric quality by touch or 
feel; 39% by fabric looks; 12% of them are 
influenced by faith in the store; 7% by faith 
in the suit manufacturer: 7% by faith in the 
sales person; 4% by faith in the fabric 
manufacturer. 


of all American women over 18 
That 


On the basis of the facts revealed by the 
survey, retailers are urged by the ool 
Bureau, in its booklet, to stock wool suits, 
promote wool suits; display wool suits; ad- 
vertise wool suits; train wool suit sales- 
people; and to remember that wool is 
the most durable of clothing fibers, the most 
absorbent, the best insulator, the most 
wrinkle-resistant; means longest wear, least 
care; holds color longest, and is flame re- 
sistant. 


(This is just one of the many ways in 
which the Wool Bureau is keeping “wool” 
in its proper place, at the top of them all. 
Your contribution to the American Wool 
Council helps finance the work of the Bureau 
. . . be sure it's made either through the 
deduction from your wool sales account or 
direct to the Council's office, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, Utah) 








21% by fit 





T : 
abu IS MOST IMPORTANT! 
. 


- 68% said that a feature of the fabric (quality, 
: color, pattern) influenced their last suit purchase 


40% were influenced by style or cut 


18% by appearance, quality of tailoring 








AND THEY WANT Wook / 
6 





85% reported their last suit was wool or a wool mixture. 
Three out of four of these women said it was 


100% WOOL 


For 72% of wool suit buyers the fabric is an importam 
or crucial factor in decisions. 


Only 6% named cotton, 
reyon, nylon or silk. 10% 
didn’t know the fiber 
in their last suit. 














W000 worn 


THE DIFFERENCE 


More than six out of ten women said sol 
With everything the same except the fabric, 
they preferred an all-wool suit 

at a higher price. 


ev bunctrg Ore. JLare= 


Only 12% volunteered that they bought their last 
suit because it was “a bargain at the price.” 
A bargain was important only to purchasers 
of suits at less than $30. 











I's durable. . . 
It doesn't wrinkle, 


W's warmer... 


hiegetbidess, 











FOR PRACTICAL REASONS 


Women said they wanted wool because: 


doesn’t stretch . . 
It feels better . . . 
It looks better . . . 
It cleans easily. . . 


- 4% 
25% 
- 18% 
16% 
7% UN FACT-7 ote 10 
™% women said there was nothing 
1% they didn’t like about ell-wool! 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN 
CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


On sale at all Franklin local 
Drug Store Dealers. 
Return Coupon for Full Information: 
Please send: 
CL) Free leaflet on Enterotoxemia. 
() Free complete Franklin catalog. 


Addr 








O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 
Fort Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Alliance 
Salt Lake City - Los Angeles - Portiand 
Billings - Calgary 


FRANKLIN 

















Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 


2, 





. 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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CHILE’S LARGE SHEEP CO. 
(Continued from page 21) 

ing old fences is a simple job as the smooth 
wires slide through the holes in the posts 
and stays very easily. Replacing a rotted- 
off post is a more difficult task. The old 
posts are split lengthways through the wire 
holes so it will not be necessary to cut 
the wires. Staples are used to hold the 
wires against the new post as this is much 
simpler than boring holes, cutting the wire, 
threading it through the post, then re- 
tightening the wires. 

The corral fences are nearly all made of 
boards. The cutting chutes and dipping 
pens are well planned and operate very 
smoothly. 

Shearing at the three stations is similar 
to the larger shearing sheds in this coun- 
try. Although patterned after the Australian 
shed they are not built in “T” shape. The 
fleeces are carried to the classer tables at 
one end of the shearing floor; from the 
tables the fleeces go to the bins, then to 
the press for baling. These presses are 
made to stand 2% tons per square inch. 
The finished bales measure about 2 x 3 x 3% 
feet covered with heavy burlap and weigh 
from 350 to 450 pounds. Heavy metal 
bands, usually 7 to 9, hold the bale tight 
after it has been pressed. 

The sheep at the Bories Station average 
about 8 pounds of wool per head, includ- 
ing all ages. In 1949 the sheep at Guito 
Station averaged 10.28 pounds and in 1950 
only 9.54 pounds because of the severe 
winter. Since 1949 was an average wool 
year I took the following averages from 
that year: ewes 10.36, hoggets (yearling 
ewes) 9.50, wethers 11.40 and rams 13 
pounds. The total wool .clip usually runs 
82 percent fleeces and 18 percent pieces. 

Records of the lamb crops at the Bories 
Station showed one year the lamb crop 
was 130 percent of all ewes bred. Several 
years the percentages went as high as 110 
to 120 but for most years the lamb crop 
runs from 85 to 95 percent. Now I con- 
sider this very good for the size of the 
bunches and the fact that the sheep are 
range lambed and without supplement 
feed. The lambs that are sent to the 
freezer have an average dressed carcass 
weight of 32 pounds. 

Sheep in southern Chile and southern 
Argentina are practically all Corriedales. 
A limited amount of cross-breeding is done 
with Romney Marsh rams on Corriedale 
ewes for the production of lambs for the 
freezer. As a whole the Corriedales ap- 
peared to have plenty of quality, compar- 
able to the ones we have in the United 
States. Most of the lambs become wool 


blind by fall and must have their faces 
trimmed. 

I saw one herd of 500 yearling Corrie. 
dale rams that had been on the trail fo, 
19 days and had traveled close to 150 
miles. Their condition was only fair after 
traveling so far, but even at that they 
seemed small to me. 

(Mr. Pfister tells about Argentine sheep 
operations next month.) 





LATEST FOOT-AND-MOUTH OUT- 
BREAK IN MEXICO BROUGHT 
UNDER CONTROL 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, announced August 
15 by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been brought under con- 
trol The Joint Mexican-United 
States Commission says that all in- 
fected animals have been eradicated 
and the disinfection of premises 
throughout the infected zone is well 
under way. However, the area will 
continue under strict quarantine until 
all danger of a new outbreak is past. 
Daily inspection of animals in ad- 
joining herds will continue for at 
least 15 days. 

The outbreak was discovered near 
Nautla, State of Veracruz, which is 
about 65 miles north of the city of 
Veracruz. 











WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 

Safe, 
ages. 


Economical, effective—at all 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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DIRE 








KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
erome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG, R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending August 28, 1951. 


ARIZONA 


Scattered showers for part of week and 
moderate to heavy showers in south Sunday 
and Monday. Temperatures above normal 
until Monday. Ranges in general greatly 
benefited by showers in southern two-thirds 
of State. Still very dry in Mojave County 
and on northeastern plateau. 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
August 7, 1951 


I haven't heard of any wool sales or 
contracts as most of our wools were sold 
about the first of the year. 

Our fat lambs sold at 29% cents and 
feeder lambs, according to quality and sex, 
have gone at 29 to 30 cents; fine wool 
ewe lambs at 35 to 36 cents. Crossbred 
whiteface yearling ewes have been sold 
recently at $38 to $40. 

It has been very dry here and water 
has been a real problem. 

It is the ram selling season. As a good 
ram is a very important factor in the sheep 
industry, it should be given more con- 
sideration by all sheep raisers. A good 
ram should increase quality of wool as 
well as quantity by one pound or more 
and same on weight of mutton. 
® —J. A. Sinnott 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged generally from 
near to below normal, except in upper Sacra- 
mento Valley where above normal. Light, 
scattered showers in some northern portions, 
light to heavy in southeastern interior. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures above normal in southeast, 
slightly below elsewhere. Precipitation gen- 
eral, and somewhat excessive except light 
in east-central, with amounts 1 to 4 inches 
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at many stations in extreme south. Live- 
stock very good to excellent. Some soil 
preparation. Subsoil moisture and irrigation 
water outlook somewhat improved. 


Parshall, Grand County 
August 25, 1951 


Feed condtions on the summer range 
are excellent and the feed is more plenti- 
ful than last year at this time. My sheep 
will come off the range in fine shape. To 
my knowledge there have been no recent 
sales of yearling ewes or any transactions 
in lambs recently. All the wool was mar- 
keted last spring. 

Coyotes used to be a big problem here 
but the Government trapper has practically 
wiped out all coyotes. 

—Robert Scholl 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
August 15, 1951 


Feed on the summer range is good this 
year, better than a year ago. We did not 
have sufficient moisture this year as we 
did not have enough snow during the win- 
ter. My lambs are coming off the range 
as usual, however, about 90 percent fats. 

Fat lambs are going at 30 cents and 
feeder lambs at 31 cents. Finewool ewe 
lambs are bringing 38 cents as well as 
crossbred ewe lambs. Mixed lots are going 
at 32 cents. Finewool yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently at $40, with cross- 
breds at $41. 

Seems herders are becoming harder to 
find and the cost of help and necessary 
equipment is up every time you hire or 
purchase or inquire about them. This is 
true even though the price of wool and 
lambs are unstable or in a downward 
trend.—Carl H. Seeley 


Craig, Moffat County 
August 18, 1951 


Forest matters are still unsettled, particu- 
larly as to Forest Service policy regarding 
range management and number of live- 


stock which they think is the proper range’ 


stocking. Have requested some reservoirs 
for spring development but local forest 
officers claim no money is available for 
range development. 





There are some wool clips left here but 
no interest shown by buyers since early 
April. Fat lamb contracts were made at 
30 to 35 cents early in April and from 
$40 to $48.50 was paid for fine-wool year- 
ling ewes at that time—no activity since 
then. 

Feed on the summer range has been 
good in Routt County and we have had 
sufficient moisture there. Feed conditions 
are better in Moffat County but we need 
rain again. Western Moffat County is very 
poor; winter range in bad shape. It is a 
little better in the northwestern part of 
the county. We had hot, dry winds last 
week and it is cloudy today. 

My lambs coming off the range this sea- 
son are about normal and at present look 
good.—Leland Ray Smith, Craig, Colorado 


IDAHO 


Recurrent light showers except scattered 
heavy in south-central and east. Light snow- 
fall in higher ranges nights of 23rd and 24th. 
Showers caused considerable delay of wheat 
harvest in east. Spring wheat results spotty. 
Beat and dry bean crops good. 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 
August 29, 1951 


The wool in this section is at a stand- 
still, no one seems to want it. I do not 
know of any recent contracts on lambs for 
fall delivery or sales of yearling ewes. 

We did not have enough rain early in 
the season but we have had several good 
rains in August. Feed on the summer 
range is good, a little better than last year. 

—Ray Hudson 


MONTANA 


Warm first half, but much cooler at week 
end. Moderate showers except light in ex- 
treme west. Moisture still needed in eastern 
third, and locally in west and southwest. 
Showers and cooler weather slowed harvest 
operations. Stock water short in several 
eastern sections. Livestock good. 


Dillon, Beaverhead County 
August 17, 1951 


I think my lambs will be lighter in 
weight this year but in good quality. Feed 
on the high summer and forest ranges 
has been only fair, not as good as last year; 
doesn’t seem to have the feed value. We 
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have not had sufficient moisture this year. 
The storms have been very spotty and 
freakish; also it has been very cold. 

Very few contracts have been made in 
this section on lambs for fall delivery. 
However, some feeder lambs are going at 
$1 to 32 cents.Sam Ditty 


Townsend, Broadwater County 
August 27, 1951 


Recent contracts on lambs have been 
made in this section at 30 to 32 cents for 
wethers. and 38 to 45 cents for ewe lambs. 
Yearling ewes are selling at $36 to $45. 

Feed conditions on the summer range 
have been about average but spotty and 
about the same as last year. We had suf- 
ficient moisture in most areas and no un- 
usual storms. It is expected lamb weights 
will be normal. 

Coyote control is very good but bob- 
cats and bear are a very serious problem, 
especially near our two large National 
Parks. 

—Howard Doggett 


Ophiem, Valley County 
August 22, 1951 


My lambs will come off the range light 
this year as I have quite a problem as to 
ranges. I am fenced in and do not have 
enough range; I cannot get any from the 
grazing agencies. Range conditions are 
poor compared with last year, as it has 
been very dry.—Frank Diss 


NEVADA 


Scattered showers gave some relief to the 
northwest and reduced fire hazards. Most 
hay put up with yields above average. Live- 
stock in good shape. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm first of week, much cooler latter 
part. Frequent showers with most sections 
receiving good rains. Ranges good in north- 
east, but still short in much of south and 
west. Stock generally good, except fair in 
drier sections of south. 


Tatum, Lea County 
August 25, 1951 


Our biggest problem at this time is to 
get sufficient moisture to produce grass for 
winter. The summer range has been very 
bad with little rain. Most of our grass is 
last year’s grass. We had local showers in 
the summer, where last year the rain was 
general in July. It’s been a season of se- 
vere heat. Alfalfa is $385 to $40 a ton. 
We have very few coyotes here. 

There is no activity in wool except that 
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Ewe Marking Harness 


Records the service of your rams. Tells you 
which ewes were bred and when they were 


bred. 


HARNESS without crayon 
CRAYONS—Black, Green or Red 


Specify approximate temperature at breeding time 


Hundreds of western state woolgrowers now 
use our harness crayon system. The only 
ewes you need have on lambing ground are 
those you have branded as ready to lamb. 
Harness contains metal slot which holds inter- 


when ordering. 


changeable crayons. Device is fastened on 
buck and marks ewe as she is being covered. 
This mark lasts for months, but ewe should 
be branded with branding paint to be sure 
mark shows in spring. 








JOURGENSEN PAINT MFG. CO. 
CASPER, WYOMING 
or 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco, California 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
484 Ness Bide., Salt Lake City, Utah 


For Sale 


TOP CORRIEDALE STUD 
RAMS 


ALSO: 50 Corriedale Range Rams, 
Suffolk Yearling Range Rams 














ATTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 





and 


Suffolk and Hampshire 
Ram Lambs 


McBRIDE & SWENSEN CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








TALLOW CO. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


BONVUE... 


Superior Quality 


in each animal 


Considerate Service 
for every person— 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 





These Bonvue traditions merit 
your earliest inquiry. 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 





OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 112 No. Main St., Logan, Utah 


The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or. visit. 
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ANNUAL SALE 
‘Gildan 800 Rams 
300 Ewes 
200 Ewe Lambs 

Drafted from the 
COLUMBIA 
RAMBOUILLET 
Flocks of the 
U.S. Sheep Experiment Station 
and 
Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory 
Dubois, Idaho 


10 o'clock A.M., Sept. 27, 1951 


Sale list of rams upon request 
about Sept. 1 


TARGHEE 














CALGARY’S ANNUAL FALL 


SHEEP 
SHOW & SALE 


AT CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 
OCT. 15 to 19, 1951 


Another choice entry of rugged Alberta Rams 
and Ewes in all popular breeds has been re- 
ceived from leading Breeders. 


Write for Sale Catalogue 
Direct to 
ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 
Calgary Alberta Canada 














ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











under contract. Very few contracts have 
been made on lambs for fall delivery. How- 
ever, some feeder lambs sold at 29 to 32 
cents, fine-wool ewe lambs at 34 cents, and 
mixed lots at 32 cents. 

Lambs are coming off the range this 
summer in medium flesh but they will 
weigh light.—J. W. Anderson 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
August 23, 1951 


We do not use herders, we have sheep 
pastures. I have been having a good deal 
of trouble with coyotes; never have had 
help from the Government trappers. I have 
had a trapper since April that I am going 
to keep until I sell my lambs. I pay him 
a salary and bounty too. The Government 
trappers are no good to me. When they 
send one, he stays no longer than a week. 
In June they sent one for 4 or:5 days. 
They usually leave before this. I don’t 
think anyone has the authority to make 
them stay. 

I have been in this place 51 years and 
I think probably they have helped one 
month. I am sure disgusted; one of these 
days I am going to quit all this. It seems 
to me that favoritism is being played. 

It has been very dry this year but we 
had some rain in July. We had no serious 
spring losses and the number of lambs 
saved was about the same as last year. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
29.5 and 82.5 cents and there have been 
no sales of wool. As for price control, I 
personally don’t like it—Leo Pacheco 


OREGON 


Practically no precipitation as drought 
reaching record lengths in many areas. Gen- 
erally averaged cooler with lower maximum 
extremes. Practically all non-irrigated pas- 
tures depleted, dairymen feeding hay and 
grain heavily. Fire danger continues high 
with several major forest fires now in 
progress. 


Pendleton, Umatilla County 
August 15, 1951 


Our biggest problem now is herders. 
The old ones are getting too old and no 
new ones are starting in. 

Feed conditions on the summer range 
are only fair, not quite average. Com- 
pared with last year it is drier and water 
is scarce. We have not had sufficient mois- 
ture. On July 20th and August 10th I 
shipped lambs weighing from 83.5 to 95 
pounds, about 10 pounds lighter than last 
year. 

I have not heard of any recent tran- 
sactions of either lambs, ewes or wool 
in this section.—Clint Lewis 


Fields, Harney County 
August 27, 1951 


Feed on the ‘summer range is very good 
considering the dryness of the season; jt 
compares favorably with last year. My 
lambs will come off the range about aver 
age. A few recent sales of yearling ewe 
at around $40 are reported. 

—Warren McLean 


Milton, Umatilla County 
August 27, 1951 


Most of the wool in this section was 
either sold to Pendleton Woolen Mills or 
consigned to Pacific Wool Growers. There 
have been no recent contracts on lambs 





Would be interested in taking 1500 to 2000 
ewes, Rambouillets preferred — not older 
than 4 years — on share basis, delivered 
to my range near Kodiak. Plenty of water, 
year around grazing, no zero weather. Can 
be inspected any time. 


Emmett Jennings— Kodiak, Alaska, Box 547 











SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and |4 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wm. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Rndbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 





















THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 
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for fall delivery and no sales of yearling 
ewes. 

There’s plenty of feed on the summer 
range, but it’s dry; about 85 percent of last 
year's. My sheep are all under fence. 
Sold my old ewes last fall and bought 
ewe lambs, so didn’t have many lambs 
this year. ——Harold McConnell 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures slightly below normal and 
preciptation .15 inch below. Rains and cool, 
damp weather slowed harvest of small grains 
and lowered quality; threshing nearly com- 
pleted in southeast; slower progress in cen- 
tral and east-central. Fall plowing under 
way with 10 to 15 percent of intended 
acreage turned. Pastures and ranges good 
to excellent generally. Cattle and sheep 
good gains. 


Willett, Harding County 
August 20, 1951 


We have been having a little trouble 
with coyotes lately but the State hunters 
have done a wonderful job of cleaning 
them out and I think we have only a frac- 
tion of the loss-now that we did have. 

The wool market seems to be at a stand- 
still; no offers being made on wool that 
isn’t sold. 

Recent contracts on feeder lambs were 
made at 31 cents for mixed blackfaces and 
have heard of some crossbred ewe lambs 
going to 40 cénts. Owners are asking $40 
for crossbred yearling ewes. 

Feed on the summer range is excep- 
tionally good in my locality but dry and 
short elsewhere. At this time feed con- 
ditions are probably better than last year. 
We have had sufficient moisture but no 
unusual storms this season. My lambs are 
better than usual but about the same as 
last year’s. 

—Martin Tennant 


Isabel, Dewey County 
July 20, 1951 


Recent sales of yearling ewes have been 
reported at $35 to $40 but I do not know 
of any other sales of lambs or wool. 

Weather and feed conditions on the 
range since July lst have been good, much 
better than for the past few years; in fact, 
feed is better than it has been for a long 
time.—Eldon Rosander 


TEXAS 


Crop and pasture prospects much im- 
proved by drought-relieving showers in 
northwest and few other localities, but in 
general rain still urgently needed. Tempera- 
tures slightly lower, but still in high 90's. 
Fall range and pasture feed materially im- 
proved in northwest: dry feed supplies else- 
where steadily consumed. Livestock fairly 
good, but diminishing feed forced heavy 
marketings. 
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Contusion in Feeding 
Meat to Dogs 


The average man who has kept 
a dog for years, or the average 
individual or organization who 
has’ handled numerous dogs, 
still depends to no small ex- 
tent upon beliefs and opinions. 
It does not take long to deter- 
mine this fact when one looks 
into any phase of this work. 

In so common a practice as 
feeding meat to dogs, if one 
inquires why meat is fed, he 
usually gets one of three an- 
swers. Some say because the 
dog is carnivorous and conse- 
quently a meat eater. Others 
say that the dog likes meat. 
A third states that when meat 
is fed, the dog is kept in a 
healthier condition. 








Constant research in dog nutrition 


is carried on at the Friskies 
Research Kennels. 


Then again, if one inquires 
whether the meat should be 
raw or cooked, and if cooked, 
to what extent, and whether it 
is better to feed beef, lamb, 
veal, pork, liver, heart or kid- 
ney, you quickly obtain a va- 
riety of replies that indicates 
that the whole subject of feed- 
ing meat is generally misun- 
derstood. 


Completeness of Diet 
is What Counts 
Great progress has been, 
and is still being made on the 
question of correct nutrition. 
And the further we go on this 


No. Il 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 


subject, the more we compre- 
hend that it is not so much a 
question of meat and vege- 
tables and grains that we are 
considering, but a question of 
completeness of the diet. 

We know that meat may be 
deficient in certain vitamins. 
That it makes a good deal of 
difference what kind of meat 
is fed, and how much. And 
somebody who has decided on 
feeding so many pounds of 
meat and so many pounds of 
commercial dog food cannot 
possibly know whether or not 
he is feeding correctly from a 
vitamin standpoint, without 
an analysis. 


The Solution to the 
Feeding Problem 


It logically follows that the 
average dog owner or breeder 
is far better off to feed a com- 
plete diet such as Friskies, 
exclusively. The feeding of 
Friskies requires no technical 
knowledge of the various food 
elements, and eliminates en- 
tirely all guesswork in feed- 
ing. Friskies is one meal that 
is scientifically balanced to 
provide every single food ele- 
ment dogs are known to need 
for total nourishment. 

When Friskies is fed, no 
“extras” are needed. As a re- 
sult, Friskies not only gives 
dog owners the satisfaction of 
knowing their dogs are getting 
a scientifically complete diet, 
but it saves them money as 
well. 


Have a Question? 


The experience and knowl- 
edge gained through 19 years 
of careful scientific research 
are yours for the asking. 
Address questions about dog 
breeding, feeding and care to 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los An- 
geles 36, California. 


A NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 
SF WHEN YOU FEED 


iakLes 


CUBES 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 ibs. 


© A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ° 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
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Columbia... The All American Sheep 


Sth Annual National Columbia Show and Sale 


MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA .. . OCTOBER 15 and 16 
SHOW — 15th SALE — 16th 


260 Select Ewes 40 Select Rams 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


112 North Main Logan, Utah 














SHEEP SALE-425 HEAD 


5 Suffolk Rams 
125 Columbia Rams 
175 Columbia Ewes 


100 Suffolk Ewes 


SALE STARTS AT 10 A.M. SEPTEMBER 22 


Milan Sale Barn Milan, Missouri 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


MILAN, MISSOURI 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 
for long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas: City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Lecated on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City : 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR 


HILL 
Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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UTAH 


Scattered showers with up to 0.60 inch 
in some localities. Warmer at end of week 
Excellent for truck crops and harvest. 


Parowan, Iron County 
August 18, 1951 


At this time feed is our only problem, 
Condition of the summer range is poor, 
drier than last year; we have had little 
moisture. My lambs will come off the 
range this season a little lighter than 
usual—William Marsden 


Manti, Sanpete County 
August 21, 1951 


Prior to August Ist 40 cents was paid 
for crossbred ewe lambs and $40 was of- 
fered for fine-wool yearling ewes. 

Feed conditions on the summer range 
are very good. We have about 50 percent 
more feed than last year. Moisture has 
been sufficient on the summer range but 
I don’t think my lambs will be in quite 
as good a condition on account of rain. 

Our biggest problem is getting herders, 

—P. C. Madsen 


WASHINGTON 


Week began warm everywhere, 
much cooler final days. 
few scattered, 


turning 
No’ rain except a 
inconsequential sprinkles in 
east. Morning fog increased in west final 
days. Hay and oat harvests continue in 
West, crops short due to drought. Western 
and dryland eastern pastures poor. Live- 
stock good. Plowing grain land in east 


Eureka, Walla Walla County 
August 6, 1951 


Securing good herders is a big problem 
at present. I would put good judgment 
well up on the list of traits a good herder 
should have. Self-reliance and compassion 
for his sheep are also excellent qualities, 
Men of this type are not plentiful and I 
am willing to admit difficulty even though 
I run a small outfit. Perhaps we should 
be more aggressive in trying to raise the 
immigration quota for herders. 

—Frank Buckler 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
August 16, 1951 


Fat lambs in this area have been con- 
tracted recently at 30 to 31 cents and 
feeder lambs are going up to 32 cents. 
Crossbred ewe lambs are selling at 38 
cents; finewool ewes lambs at 37 cents and 
mixed lots at about 33 cents. Up to $40 
has been paid for finewool yearling ewes 
and $42 for crossbreds. 


The National Wool Grower 
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I graze my 800 head of sheep on irri- 
gated pastures where conditions are about 
the same as last year. Moisture has been 
about normal this season. I sell my lambs 
early, as they gain faster on irrigated pas- 
tures. On this type of pasture the prob- 
lems that concern us most are dogs and 
foot rot.—Sebastain Etulain 


Yakima, Yakima County 
August 20, 1951 


The high range has been average but 
the lower range has been a little short on 
moisture. My lambs are very good, 91.6 
average on first cut. My particular prob- 
lem is this: For a long time I have been 
looking for a Congressman with those old- 
fashioned traits of honesty, integrity and 
thrift. Have you any leads?—E. K. Foltz 


WYOMING 


Week nearly normal in both temperature 
and precipitation. Beneficial amounts of pre- 
cipitation at most stations in southern half, 
light in northern half. Livestock and ranges 
good. 


Bosler, Albany County 
August 16, 1951 


My lambs are coming off the range in 
good condition this season as the feed has 
been very good (very much better than 
last year). We have had no unusual storms 
but there has been more fog than usual. 
We do not have any particular problems 
at this time and I have not heard of any 
recent transactions in either lambs, ewes 
or wool.—Mrs. Mable M. Smith 


Douglas, Converse County 
August 25, 1951 


Feed conditions in June were very good 
but in July and August very dry; grass 
good but dry as powder. Last year we 
had more rain and the grass stayed green 
longer. We have not had sufficient mois- 
ture, .20 inch in July but none in August. 
Stock water is very short. My lambs are 
in good shape but do not have the growth 
they should. 


One bunch of 600 feeder lambs went 
at $31.50 per hundred with most growers 
asking more. Another bunch of 500 went 
at $32; no contracts lately but offers of 
$35 have been made for crossbred (white- 
face) ewe lambs. 

Most of the wool here was contracted 
early. Coyotes are under control. Many 
growers are grazing under fence with part 
of sheep at least and are building more as 
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materials become available. No split cedar 
posts are to be had now, as the post men 
in Idaho, under OPS ceilings, are unable 
to pay the wages their men can get in 
other work and still sell posts at the ceiling 
price. —Wm. J. Smith 


Thayne, Lincoln County 
August 18, 1951 


We had lots of storms during the first 
of August and the range is better than it 
has been for several years. My lambs com- 
ing off the range look better than average. 
I don’t know of any recent contracts in 
lambs in this section nor of any transac- 
tions in wool. 

We do not have a particular problem at 
this time but I would like to give the 
trappers on the Caribou a word of praise 









for the splendid job they have done on 
the coyotes in eastern Idaho. 
—C. W. Jasperson 


Kaycee, Johnson County 
August 20, 1951 


There have been very few contracts on 
lambs since August Ist but some white- 
face wether lambs have been contracted 
for around 32 cents. 

Feed conditions are about the same as 
last year; both seasons late. While we 
have had some moisture, we could use 
more. It has been a cooler than average 
summer. My lambs are only fair, some 
small and “bummy” lambs on account of 
starting late. 

I just have the usual problem of trying 
to make my income cover my expenses. 

—LeRoy Smith, Kaycee, Wyoming 


to feed COTTONSEED MEAL or CAKE 
to supplement grains, hay and grass 
and COTTONSEED HULLS for roughage 












copy-"Feeding Practices” 


Send, now for FREE 











HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Time Tested . . . Time Proven 


For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 


For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 
write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 




















Bennett’s The Compleat Rancher 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 
Kammiade’s Sheep Science 


Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 


Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 


414 Pacific National Life Building 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Management .... 


Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry 


Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 
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Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management ..... cece cccccseccccssecrscaenseseseseseeesseese 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


as 
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Abe Tea 


SSSsassssas 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Market News Service 


ESTERN ranchers and stockmen are 
again being provided with special 
market broadcasts transcribed direct from 
the Sioux City Livestock Market. These 
special broadcasts will cover the current 
market conditions and feature representa- 
tive, individual sales of western livestock. 
The Sioux City market reports are being 
conducted through November 7, and can 
be heard. every Wednesday over the fol- 
lowing stations: 


KCOW—Alliance, Neb. .............. 12:50 P.M. MST 
KFYR—Bismarck, N. Dak. .......... 11:40 A.M. CST 
KSPR—Casper, Wyoming ........... 12:25 P.M. MST 
KMON—Great Falls, Mont. ......... 7:05 A.M. MST 
KRJF—Miles City, Mont. ........... 7:00 A.M. MST 
KwWyO—Sheridan, Wyoming ....... 12:00 Noon MST 


Year around market reports and actual 
livestock sales are broadcast daily, Mon- 
day through Friday, direct from the Sioux 
City Stock Yards from the following sta- 
tions: 


WNAX—Yankton, S. Dak. .......... 12:15 P.M. & 
6:55 A.M. CST 
KICD—Spencer, Iowa ............... 6:25 A.M. CST 
KTRI—Sioux City, Iowa ............ 12:15 P.M. CST 
KJAG—Norfolk, Nebraska ........... 7:15 A.M. CST 
KCOM—Sioux City, Iowa ........... 6:20 P.M. CST 


Any rancher who notifies his commission 
man by letter or wire not later than Fri- 
day of his shipment to Sioux City will 
have his brand and shipment given publi- 
city to prospective buyers over the regular 
daily broadcasts and every Friday after- 
noon over nine other radio stations through- 
out the Corn Belt area. 

—R. A. Rodeen 





Dominions Divided 
On Support Plan 


HE minimum reserve price plan for 
Dominion wool was defeated in Aus- 
tralia on August 23rd by a vote of 63,740 
against as compared with 16,310 for. New 
South Wales, which produces 40 percent 


SUFFOLKS 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 
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of the Australian wool clip, voted eight 
to one against it and Western Australia 
was the only State to vote favorably. 

The plan would provide for an organiza- 
tion which would go into the auctions and 
buy up wool when the price bids fell be- 
low a determined level and then sell such 
wool later when the market conditions 
were steadier. The aim of the plan was 
to eliminate major slumps but not to hold 
the price at “artificially” high levels. 

The objection of the Australian growers 
has been known for some time. It is based 





on the belief that the program might easi. 
ly develop into one of Government contro] 
of their industry as it would require cop. 
siderable governmental financial backing, 

Producers in New Zealand and South 
Africa have not yet voted on the plan, 
It has been made known, however, that 
South African growers were very much 
disappointed in Australia’s action and the 
suggestion has been advanced from that 
country that a smaller scale “insurance” 
plan should be set up for New Zealand, 
South Africa and Britain. 
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New ABC’s of 


Animal Nutrition 


A stands for antibiotics. ..8 for B-12 
...€ for carotene ...and so on down 
the new alphabet which livestock and 
poultry people are learning today. There’s 
a long list of newly found aids to better 
health, faster growth and better gains for 
livestock ...to more meat for America 
... to better earnings for producers. 

A for the antibiotics—aureomycin, peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, terramycin, many 
more. Nobody knows quite why, but added 
in tiny amounts to hog, calf and poultry 
rations (not for sheep or adult cattle), they 
often seem to s growth, especially of 
animals in subnormal condition. Most 
runty pigs catch up with the litter, make 
10 to 20% faster gains. Diseases in turkey 
flocks can be reduced, and the time from 
poult to market-weight bird speeded up. 

B for B-12—We know now that this is 
the vitamin which made APF famous. 
Found in its natural state in such packing 
house by-products as meat scraps and 
tankage (also manufactured by fermen- 
tation process), this working partner of the 
antibiotics is making more meat at lower 
feed cost. Broilers, for example, are ready 
for market in 10 to 11 weeks, instead of 
12 to 15. 

c for carotene— Found in the green leaves 
of growing grasses, legumes and other 
plants, carotene helps cattle, hogs and 
poultry produce vitamin A as they digest 
their feeds. Vitamin A is a must if livestock 
is to live and be thrifty. 

Those are a few of the many new things 
recently learned about the science and 
economics of animal feeding. In a very 
few years research has added many pounds 
to the meat output per acre of grass or 
grain—shortened feeding periods, in- 
creased animal livability. All of this adds 
to the supply of meat for our people, and 
is the farmers’ and ranchers’ contribution 
to our country’s strength. 

And many other promising things are 
probably over the horizon. Experiment 
stations are working on the use of thyro- 

roteins and hormones in cattle feeding. 

here’s growing knowledge about the im- 
portance of cobalt and other trace elements 
to livestock. At federal and state experi- 
ment stations, in many a private labora- 
tory, these and many other little-known 
areas of animal nutrition are being explored 
and charted. And thus, as has happened 
so often in the past, the study of animal 
nutrition is blazing the trail to better 
human nutrition also. Your local county 
agent, your high school and college agri- 
cultural instructors, and your agricultural 
publications can keep you informed. 


A Meaty Mouthful 


Americans all like to eat good wholesome 
food, especially meat. To you producers 
we give praise, and gobble up the meat 
you raise. It seems we never get too much 
of beef, pork chops, veal, lamb and such. 
And so demand “eats up”’ supply as U. S. 
housewives buy and buy. Yet prices vary, 
week to week, for reasons not too hard to 
seek. When scads of hogs pour into town, 
the price of pork then soon comes down; 
but when hog marketings are slow—why, 
up pork’s price is sure to go. Still, whether 

rices rise or fall on meat, we eat it all. 

he problem’s never surplus meat—you 
can’t raise more than we can eat. ut 
prices change, across the land, as you 
supply and folks demand. 
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Martha Logani Recipe fre 
BEEFARONI SALAD 
Yield: 2 qts.(8 to 10 2 tbsp. pickle relish 
servings) 2 tbsp. finely chopped 
1 pound hamburger onion 
2 cups shell macaroni 1 teaspoon salt 
VY cup chopped onion 2 cups salad dressing 
1 teaspoon salt 1 carrot, shredded 
Brown the hamburger slightly. Drain off drip- 
pings and chill the meat. Boil macaroni and % 
cup onion in salted water 15 minutes. Drain and 
chill. Combine chilled hamburger, macaroni, pickle 
relish, finely chopped onion, salt, salad dressing 
and carrot. Mix well. Chi!l about 2 hours. 
Variation: Add 2 cup chopped celery, 2 table- 
spoons chopped green pepper, or 4 cup sliced 
pimiento olives. 


~ " Bis “Know-How” 
: is Good! 


In times of national 
emergency, I often notice 
quite a change in the 
thinking of some folks. 
I have in mind those who criticize busi- 
ness just for being big. 

However, when up against the need 
for large scale production and distribu- 
tion of materials and food, the govern- 
ment often turns for “know-how” to 
businessmen—little and big. This, of 
course, is a sensible thing to do. And 
isn’t it fortunate that our nation can 
take advantage of the fact that we have 
a ready source of successful and experi- 
enced management to turn to? 

Another thing. When emergencies 
arise, it’s often in business that we find 
the specially trained manpower used 
to dealing with big, complicated prob- 
lems and big, complicated operations. 
Many businessmen resign from their 
companies and join the government— 
to help handle the problems created by 
the emergency. Others give their experi- 
enced counsel on the organization of 
many important government projects. 

Personally, I have never gone along 
with those who argue that it is bad to 
be big. For bigness means growth and 
is a reward of valuable service. It is 
my own conviction that business— both 
‘““big,’?’ medium and small—helps the 
American ‘people live better, at lower 
cost. And I maintain that our nation’s 
a of = 7g form one of the 
essenti in the de- ee 
fense ofall the big and EN. Simp son. 

ittle things for whic ‘cultural R 
America stands. oS 












Balance Roughage and 
Concentratesfor Lambs 


by Rufus F. Cox 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 





Lambs fed the most con- 
centrated rations do not 
always fatten fastest nor most eco- 
nomically. A series of experiments has 
been run here to test the physical bal- 
ance of rations; to find whether the 
ratio of concentrates to roughage was 
a factor in determining the efficiency 
of feed utilization. 

Most noteworthy finding is that re- 
gardless of kind or combination of feeds 
used, lambs fed rations of medium con- 
centration made larger, more econom- 
ical gains and were as well finished as 
lambs fed either more bulky or more 
concentrated rations. It was concluded 
that an optimum physical balance actu- 
ally exists for lambs. Thus as bulky 
rations are increased in concentration, 
the gains increase up to a certain level. 
Then, as the concentration is further 
increased, the gains and efficiency of 
feed utilization turn downward. It was 
further proved that the gains made by 
lambs are not always positively cor- 
related with either the dry matter intake 
or the total digestible nutrient intake. 
Rather, gains and efficiency of feed 
utilization clearly follow a certain bal- 
ance between these two factors. 

Experiments show that physical bal- 
ance in rations for ruminants may be 
fully as important as chemical balance. 


Rufus F. Cox 


“~~~ OUR CITY COUSIN-—~-—™ 
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Says City Cousin, “What the deuce! 
This cider tastes like apple juice!” 
ee ee ee ee Ne ee Se Se Se es ee ee” 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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Hxhibit Your Feeders 
at the 


CHICAGO FEEDER CAPTLE SHO 


October 25 and 26, 1951 


The following prizes are offered: 





Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th Wth 12th 13th 14th 15th 
Carload (20) Yearling Steers $ 70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $15 $10 $10 
Carload (20) Steer Calves $100 $90 $80 $75 $70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $10 $10 $10 $10 
Carload (20) Yearling Heifers $ 30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Carload (20) Heifer Calves $ 30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Grand Champion Carload Steers or Heifers 


Reserve Grand Champion Carload 
The Shorthorn Association also offers $1,500.00 for the grand champion load, if Shorthorns. 


The Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus Associations offer $250.00 for the grand champion load if of their 


breed. All 3 associations offer $100.00 for the breed champion load and also the following prize money 
in each of the breed classes: 


6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
Carload Yearling Steers $15 $10 $10 $10 $5 


Carload Steer Calves $25 $20 $20 $15 $10 
Carload Yearlino Heifers 


Carload He‘‘ 


$5,600.00 


list and entry cards, write to the Show Headquarters, Room 118 Ex- 


. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, or to your Chicago commission man. 


‘igher Prices — For Better Service 
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SHIP TO CHICAGO 





